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LITERATURE. 


The Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 
1660-1783. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
United States Navy. (Sampson Low.) 


Tus is a remarkable book of no common 
interest. The author is a captain in the 
navy of the United States; and he justly 
regrets the marked tendency of his country- 
men, during the last twenty years, to direct 
the national energies inland towards the 
development of their immense territory, and 
to turn away from the sea and maritime 
rule. The purpose of this work is to show 
the ver meoag of what he calls ‘‘sea-power,” 
in the history of the world, in the seven- 
teen and eighteenth centuries—that is, the 
effect of national greatness on the sea upon 
national prosperity, and upon the march of 


—- 

e have, indeed, seldom read a more 
instructive volume—one so perfectly com- 
bining breadth of view, real knowledge of 
history, and technical science in all that 
relates to the naval profession. But we can 
scarcely agree with Capt. Mahan that he 
has treated an almost untouched subject. 
The importance of power at sea has been 
illustrated by more den one thoughtful and 
able writer; but it is true to say of this 
book that no previous writer has dealt with 
the question with equal fulness, within 
somewhat contracted limits, or has so clearly 
shown the relation it bears to the history of 
the rise and the decline of states. What 
maritime ascendency really means, and 
how it bears on the fortunes of nations, 
is explained with admirable insight and 
skill; and the subject is detached from 
what is foreign to it, and is placed before us 
in its true aspect. The account, too, of 
what is incidental to it—naval operations 
and the encounters of fleets—is careful, 
elaborate, and thoroughly worked out; and 
we would especially commend the wise 
reflections of the author on naval tactics and 
strategy. Some Englishmen may, perhaps, 
think that the book exhibits too strong 
French sympathies ; but if this be the case, 
it isno harm that an intelligent foreigner 
should throw some weight into the balance 
against the mass of prejudice which, in this 
matter, too largely prevails. 

We pass by Capt. Mahan’s chapter on 
the elements of national power at sea. 
They are nearly comprised in Napoleon’s 
phrase when he exclaimed at Ulm that 
“ships, colonies, and commerce” were the 
real wants of France. Nor can we dwell 
on the thoughtful chapter on the conditions 
of maritime greatness; we shall merely 
remark that if territory, population, govern- 
ment, and geographical features are im- 





portant factors in the result, ‘‘ race” prob- 
ably is the most important of all. Capt. 
Mahan has not dwelt enough on this ; but it 
is indisputable, we think, that the Teutonic 
races, including the great Scandinavian 
stock, have more aptitude for the sea than 
the Celtic races ; and this goes far to explain 
the difference between the history of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain on the sea. A 
word must be said, however, on the excellent 
review of the effects of national power at 
sea contained in the opening part of this 
book ; it is a philosophic estimate of a high 
order. The author, indeed, has stopped 
before the period when this kind of ascend- 
ancy was most conspicuous—the first years 
of the present century. The power of 
England at sea saved a little island from 
the attack of overwhelming military force ; 
made our country the treasurer of half- 
conquered Europe ; sent Napoleon to Russia, 
and caused his overthrow ; secured, in Por- 
tugal, a field for Wellington; and, in the 
midst of world-wide war, enormously in- 
creased the national greatness. Capt. Mahan, 
however, has dwelt on two instances, one 
in ancient and one in modern history, which 
strikingly illustrate the lesson he teaches. 
Rome, without a fleet in the first Punic 
war, had a great navy when she waged the 
second. And the command of the sea which 
she thus obtained gave her the advantage 
of an interior line in her contest with 
her African foe; compelled Hannibal to 
invade her, with enormous loss to his army, 
along the immense circuit from the Ebro, 
across the Pyrenees and the Alps; enabled 
her to destroy his power in Spain; and, 
finally, notwithstanding tremendous defeats, 
baffled the mighty genius who had brought 
her to the verge of destruction, and, after 
the Trebbia and Cannae, opened the way to 
Zama. The second example is well known ; 
and England should steadily keep it in view. 
At the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, 
the power of England at sea, which had 
been growing with a vigorous growth since 
the Peace of Utrecht, was easily supreme 
over that of France, which had been declining 
for more than half a century. In the contest 
that followed, the French fleets were annihi- 
lated as completely by Hawke and _ his 
fellows as they were afterwards at the Nile 
and Trafalgar; and, notwithstanding the 
craft of Dupleix, and the heroism of Mont- 
calm and other warriors, France, because 
she had no hold on the sea, lost an empire 
in the Far West and the East which has 
passed away from her hands for ever. 
Power at sea largely depends on com- 
merce; but its principal element is naval 
force. Capt. Mahan’s sketch of the rise 
and progress of the navies of England, 
of France, and of Holland at the period 
when he begins his narrative is well 
designed, and deserves attention. England 
had long claimed the sovereignty of the 
seas; and Charles I. and Cromwell, very 
different rulers, did much to vindicate this 
proud pretension. But England had rivals 


in France and Holland; the French navy 
was a great work of Richelieu; and the 
Dutch had a very powerful military marine 
—this, like the English, and unlike the 
French, which was distinctively the creation 
of the state, being the armed force of a free 


trading nation. Fierce wars at sea grew 
out of this rivalry; and Capt. Mahan’s 
account of these conflicts is decidedly the 
best we have ever read. The naval battles 
of this age have two special features: the 
orderly manoeuvres of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were not the habitual mode of tactics ; 
instead of exchanging broadsides in well- 
arranged lines, fleets closed with each 
other in deadly strife; and fireships were a 
powerful auxiliary force, which, in some 
instances, wrought fearful havoc. These 
mélées of the deep were, therefore, very 
different from the methodical combats of a 
later day: they were more fierce, more 
terrible, and far more bloody; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that they did not 
give scope to powers of the highest order 
on the part of the chiefs. The tactics, in 
fact, of Monk and De Ruyter—Capt. Mahan 
might have added, of Blake—had far more 
in common with those of Nelson than with 
those of 1720-1770; they foreshadowed 
St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar; and 
they frequently exhibited rare skill and 
genius. In these hard-fought engagements 
the English and Dutch fleets beyond dispute 
carried off the palm. It is significant that 
De Ruyter always opposed, in the arduous 
struggle of 1672, a small force to the French 
squadrons; and though Tourville was a 
capable man, feeble as he was after Beachy 
Head, he is not to be compared to the famous 
Dutchman. The French navy, in truth, evenin 
those days—the best it has seen—was an arti- 
ficial product ; the officers were good, but the 
sailors poor ; unlike the English and Dutch, 
it was not of spontaneous growth, and did 
not exhibit the national genius. Capt. Mahan 
has not dwelt enough on this; we should 
add his remarks on the age of fireships, and 
on their disuse in a subsequent age, are 
valuable as regards the part which torpedoes 
may possibly play in modern naval warfare. 

The powers at sea of the maritime states 
was definitely settled, for many years, at 
the close of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. The resources of Holland had been 
exhausted in the maintenance of a great 
standing army; her navy had been im- 
mensely reduced; and she ceased to be a 
rival of England on the seas. The same 
may, in some measure, be said of France ; 
her fleets had dwindled away, or had been 
destroyed; and her maritime trade had 
well-nigh perished. On the other hand, 
England had begun to possess the rule on 
the waves she had long claimed ; she bridled 
the Mediterranean from Gibraltar; she had 
become dangerously near Canada, and her 
navies, military and commercial, had 
largely increased. This condition of affairs 
continued to go on. Through the little wars 
after the Peace of Utrecht, the greatness of 
England at sea grew with a steady growth ; 
and when the Seven Years’ War began, she 
was unquestionably the dominant power on 
the ocean. A change, however, had occurred 
in naval tactics, and in the naval battles of 
the age; and it survived even the interne- 
cine struggle of 1756—63. War at sea— 
and this, too, was seen on land—became 
more methodical and less daring; fleets 
encountered each other in — lines, 
and seldom came into close collision; and the 
fierce onslaughts of the seventeenth century 
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were replaced by engagements fought at a 
distance. English seamanship and skill, as 
a rule, prevailed, and came off victorious in 
these conflicts; but the results, decisive in 
the long run, were seldom striking or even 
brilliant—there was nothing like the battles 
of. the Four Days, or the Texel. The 
superiority, however, which England main- 
tained was due not only to the great number 
and efficiency of her squadrons afloat; it 
was attributable, too, to a double circum- 
stance. The English admirals, as a rule, 
assumed the offensive, the French stood 
timidly on the defensive ; and this difference 
almost assured the result. Yet, as we have 
said, great battles were not frequent; and 
even the destruction of Conflans’s fleet by 
Hawke was largely caused by superior 
seamanship. The French, too, had com- 
mitted themselves to the system of subor- 
dinating naval to military ends, which 
continued down to the present century. A 
fleet with them supported an army, and 
was not an independent armed force; 
and the consequences were not seldom 
disastrous. At the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, England was as supreme at 
sea as she was after the day of Trafalgar ; 
the French flag had almost disappeared ; 
and France, we have said, had lost a great 
colonial empire. 

The next great naval war is of the highest 
interest, and was waged under conditions 
wholly different from that which ended in 
1763. France was not embarrassed by a 
continental struggle, as had been the case in 
the Seven Years’ War; and she had made 
immense exertions to increase her navy. 
Under the government, too, of Charles II1., 
the fleets of Spain, which had sank to 
nothingness, had become, to a certain extent, 
powerful ; and the Family Compact made the 
two powers combine in an effort to avenge 
the disasters they had suffered at sea twenty 
years before. On the other hand, Pitt was 
no more supreme; the English navy had 
declined under weak ministries; and the 
maritime strength of England was tasked 
apd divided by the great revolt of the 
American colonies. The French and Spanish 
fleets, in numbers at least, were superior to 
those of their ancient enemy; and the 
belligerents were not far from equal at 
sea. The strategy of the contest that 
followed, Capt. Mahan thinks, was on 
both sides bad; D’Orvilliers did nothing 
while he held the Channel ; the long siege of 
Gibraltar was a wasteful mistake; and 
though the surrender of Yorktown was due 
to De Grasse, the French lost opportunities 
over and over again, and made their opera- 
tions at sea depend on the land. The com- 
binations of the English were, however, 
faulty. It was discreditable that our shores 
were not better guarded; no use was made 
of the line of the Hudson and little of the 
Virginian Bays ; and our admirals overrated 
their foes, and stood on the defensive when 
it was weak to do so. The tactics of the 
contending navies, in the main, followed the 
old model: that is, battles were fought on 
parallel lines ; and though the seamanship 
of the English was very superior, it did not 
lead to decisive results. But, whatever Capt. 
Mahan may say, signs were not wanting of 
a new and coming era. The author is 








scarcely just to the illustrious Rodney. It 
may be that he did not design the famous 
manoeuvre of breaking the line, the prelude 
of a revolution in tactics at sea, in his 
famous encounter with De Grasse; but we 
see something of the kind when he met 
De Guichen; and we would place him far 
above the chiefs of the old school, if we ex- 
cept Hawke, and perhaps Boscawen. On the 
French side Suffren stands proudly eminent. 
Capt. Mahan’s account of his contest with 
Hughes is an admirable passage in naval 
history ; but though Suffren was a man of 
genius, we should say that he was rather a 
chief of great resource, than a naval tactician 
of the first order. His real merit, and this 
was very great, was that he broke with the 
later traditions of the French navy ; that he 
always assumed a bold offensive; that, like 
Nelson afterwards, his great object was to 
destroy or cripple the enemy’s ships. 

Capt. Mahan’s book, we have said, stops 
before the era of the great war with France. 
Two causes concurred to secure for England 
complete supremacy at sea once more. The 
Revolution was ruinous to the French navy, 
and Nelson was a man of commanding 
genius. These conditions, however, will 
hardly recur ; and though England still has 
a more powerful navy than that of any 
continental state, and probably in these 
days of iron and coal has special advantages 
for naval warfare which she did not possess 
a century ago, she may perhaps not again 
boast of a Nile or a Trafalgar fought in 
years that lie in the womb of the future. Her 
maritime position is not free from danger. 
She cannot feed her millions from her own 
products, and must draw necessaries of life 
from abroad; her commerce afloat is of 
enormous volume, and offers a tempting prey 
to a daring enemy; and her democracy 
may not have the careful forethought steadily 
to provide for all that she requires at sea 
which her aristocratic rulers of the past 
displayed. These are problems, however, 
that have to be solved. We shall 
merely remark that “race,” in the new 
circumstances of naval warfare, will more 
than ever make its superiority felt. We 
wish we could dwell on the admirable 
remarks of the author on the relations 
between the strategy and the tactics of war 
at sea in past ages and at the present day. 
The first, he truly says, are not much 
modified; the last have necessarily been 
greatly changed; but strategy and even 
tactics will always have some principles in 
common which deserve attention. 

We have outrun our limits, and commend 
this book to our readers as a most excellent 
one. 


Wituram O’Connor Morris. 








My Lady Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stouzhton.) 
Ir may be doubted if Mr. Barrie has acted 
quite wisely—although he is only following 
the multitude of modern essayists of the 
light-horse order—in publishing a volume 
of humorous papers so shortly after the 
majority of them have already done duty 
in a daily newspaper. For one thing, it is 
extremely difficult to get a title under which 
they can all be properly placed. It may be 





allowed that there is a strong odour of 
tobacco about most of the papers that 
appear in this collection. But not about 
all. Take, for example, the school-boy 
chapters—the nineteenth and twentieth— 
giving an account of Primus and his letters 
to his uncle. They are perhaps the best in 
the book; the fun in them is eztra sec. But 
they are blameless of nicotine, although 
Primus makes a telephone out of tobacco- 
tins and has a passion for “‘ snipping cigars.” 
Then the various dreams, which are recorded 
in full—especially that excellent bit of fooling 
about the man who commits suicide because 
he has to prepare two volumes of Jubilee 
odes for publication—have a very remote 
connexion with what is supposed to be the 
central idea of the book. Mr. Barrie would 
probably have done better had he taken 
the course adopted by most devotees of dis- 
cursiveness, aud republished his papers in 
the form of a book to be dipped in and 
gloated over at odd moments, and made no 
pretext of their being connected by any 
thing but the spirit in which they are 
written. 

This, however, by way of protest, merely. 
Take My Lady Nicotine as it stands, and it 
is not too much to say of it that it is the 
funniest book—I say ‘‘ funniest” advisedly, 
though reluctantly—of its kind that has 
been published for a quarter of a century. 
It is not comedy in the present or even in 
the Douglas Jerrold sense, although, by the 
way, I am inclined to think that if any man 
a is fit to take up the work of the author 
0 

‘* Beneath this weeping willow’s shade, 
Here, reader, lies a lady’s maid,’’ 

Mr. Barrie is the man. There is no doubt 
a want of humanity about his fun. His 
Pettigrews, and Scrymgeours, and Mog- 
gridges do not seem to be beings of flesh 
and blood: they do not eat sausages or 
Welsh rarebits; they have a soul above 
green peas; with them courtship is a farce 
and marriage a comic opera. They care for 
nothing but their Arcadia Mixture and the 
fancies it breeds. In these fancies the 
world is prettily and noiselessly topsy- 
turveyed. If one persists in reading them 
right through, as they are arranged in 
chapters, one is sure to find them tedious. 
The best thing to do is to take them in 
evening pipefuls. For my part, I prefer to 
open the volume at random, and then I 
get such a whiff from an irreproachable 
Bohemia as : 

‘** Scrymgeour was an artist and a man of means, 
so proud of his profession that he gave all his 
pictures fancy prices, and so wealthy that he 
could have bought them. To him I went when 
I wanted money—though it must not be 
thought that I borrowed. In the days of the 
Arcadia Mixture I had no bank account. As 
my cheques dribbled in, I stuffed them into a 
torn leather case that was kept together by a 
piece of twine; and when Want tapped at my 
chamber door, I drew out the p vel that 


seemed most willing to come, and exchanged 
with Scrymgeour.” 


Or I come upon such comic commonsense as 
this : 

‘* If you are at a dinner table of men only, take 
your host aside, and in a few well-considered 
sentences find out from him what kind of men 
you are to sit between during dinner. Perhaps 
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one of them is an African traveller. A know- 
ledge of this prevents your playing into his 
hands by remarking that the papers are full of 
the relief of Emin Pasha. These private 
inquiries will also save you from talking about 
Mr. Chamberlain to a neighbour who turns out 
to be the son of a Birmingham elector. Allow 
that man his chance, and he will not only give 
you the Birmingham gossip, but what indi- 
vidual electors said about Mr. Chamberlain to 
the banker or the tailor, and what the grocer 
did the moment the poll was declared, with 
particulars about the antiquity of Birmingham 
and the fishing to be had in the neighbourhood. 
What you ought to do is to talk about Emin 
Pasha to this man, and to the traveller about 
Mr. Chamberlain, taking care, of course, to 
speak in a low voice.” 

Or I come upon this letter written to Mr. 
Burnand by Moggridge in his assumed 
character of editor of Punch :—“‘ Sir,—The 
jokes which you forwarded to Punch on 
Monday last are so good that we used them 
three years ago.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Barrie will take 
to heart these too true words which appear 
in Mr. W. E. Henley’s new volume: ‘ It is 
an age of easy writing and still easier read- 
ing ; our authors produce for us much in the 
manner of the silk-worm—only their term 
of life is longer.” It would be no difficult 
matter for Mr. Barrie to become a silk- 
worm—a producer of airy nothings at so 
many guineas each. But he is a connoisseur 
first and a writer of humorous sketches 
only next. Therein, let us hope, he will 
find and keep salvation. 

Witiiam WaLace. 








Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel. By 8. R. Driver, D.D. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


THE announcement of a Commentary on the 
Books of Samuel from the pen of so 
eminent a scholar as Prof. Driver was sure 
to excite much interest and expectation ; for 
to these Books attention has been in no 
small degree directed in recent controversy 
concerning the religious history of Israel. 
Indeed, on the very threshold, in the first 
three chapters of the First Book, we are 
confronted by the problems relating to the 
tribal and family limitation of the sacerdotal 
orders, the authenticity of the history of 
the tabernacle, the disordered condition of 
the text and the probability of intentional 
interpolation. Thus, in the very first verse, 
though Samuel was destined to sacerdotal 
functions, his father appears as an Ephraim- 
ite. True, the Chronicler (1 Chron. vi.) 
traces Samuel’s descent from Levi; but, as 
is well-known, in relation to all matters 
pertaining to the priesthood and sacred 
service, the statements given in the Chron- 
icles require to be received with great 
caution. As Prof. Driver observes : 

‘“* The addition Ephrathi seems to show that the 
narrator has no consciousness of Samuel’s 
Levitical descent.” ‘It is a question whether 
the traditions embodied in Chronicles have 
been handed down uniformly in their original 





form, and whether in some cases the genealogies 
have not been artificially completed. The sup-_ 
sition that Samuel was really of Ephraimite | 
escent, and was only in later times reckoned 
as a Levite, appears to be the simplest explana- 
tion of the divergence.” 


Nor is it merely Samuel’s legitimate descent 





which is questionable, even that of the high 
priest Eli may well be matter for doubt. 
But in relation to the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
questions present themselves of still greater 
interest. Ifthe Pentateuchal history is to 
be taken as fully authentic, it would seem 
that this sanctuary must have been the sacred 
tent, with its curtains of linen and blue and 
purple and scarlet. But the language of 
1 Sam. i. 9, which brings into view Eli 
sitting by a doorpost of the temple, indicates 
a different and more substantial erection. 
The explanation that the sacred tent or 
tabernacle had become encased with build- 
ings, and now stood in the centre of a quad- 
rangular erection of more solid materials, 
called the temple or hekal, though it may in 
itself be conceived as possible, does not 
unfortunately harmonise with the facts. 
Not to press the statement that Samuel 
opened the doors in the morning, we may 
find that it was in the temple or hekal, which 
in this case was clearly no external structure, 
that the sacred lamp, “the lamp of God,” 
was burning. And here, too, Samuel lay 
down to sleep, a fact which, it need not be 
said, would have been entirely abhorrent to 
the provisions of the Levitical code. For 
the passage (iii. 3) must not be interpreted 
as meaning that Samuel slept in a chamber 
forming part of the neighbouring outward 
enclosure. Prof. Kirkpatrick adopts this 
explanation (‘‘ Cambridge Bible for 
Schools”); but at the same time he more 
justly observes that the order of the Hebrew 
requires the translation that ‘‘ Samuel was 
lying down in the temple of Jehovah, where 
the ark of God was.” It is clear enough 
that the narrator did not intend us to under- 
stand that Samuel was sleeping in some 
outer contiguous chamber, but rather in 
close proximity to the ark itself. There is 
no indication of a specially holy place 
reserved for the ark, and in some manner 
separated from the rest of the sanctuary, 
though the probability is that such a 
separation, if it existed, was effected 
by doors. And I may observe that it 
is in connexion with the mode of 
separating the most holy place that 
there arises an argument of no slight 
cogency in favour of the theory which 
regards as unhistorical the account of the 
origin of the Tabernacle given in the Penta- 
teuch. In Solomon’s Temple, it is clear, 
the separation was effected by doors (1 
Kings vi. 31). Of the existence of a veil 
there is here no mention whatever. Similarly 
Ezekiel, having in view, no doubt, the 
arrangements of the temple with which he 
had been familiar, says nothing of a veil, 
but speaks merely of doors (Ezek. xli. 23, 
24). When, however, we turn to the de- 
scription which the Chronicler gives of 
Solomon’s Temple, we have no longer any 
indication of dividing doors ; but instead of 
these there is a veil (2 Chron. iii. 14), and 
the description of the veil, with its ‘ blue, 
and purple, and crimson,” and its figures 
of cherubim, agrees substantially with that 
given of the veil of the Tabernacle in 
Exod. xxxvi. 35. But both the divergence 
and agreement are fully accounted for by 
the theory above alluded to, and now so 
rapidly gaining acceptance among more 
serious students of the Old Testament. 


According to this theory, the Chronicler 
wrote after the Pentateuchal account of the 
Tabernacle had come into existence, and 
adapted his history thereto. But, as I have 
said, the narrator in Samuel tells us nothing 
of the screen which separated the holy of 
holies from the rest of the sanctuary. 

It should not, however, be by any means 
overlooked that in i Sam. ii. 22 there is 
clearly what is intended as a mention of 
the Tabernacle, though there are good 
grounds for assenting to the opinion of 
Prof. Driver, that the clause in which it 
occurs ‘‘is probably not part of the original 
text” :— 

‘* Now Eli was very old; and he heard all that 
his sons did unto all Israel, and how that they 
lay with the women that did service at the door 
of the tent of meeting” (R. V.). 

Not only does the context speak not of a 
tent, but of a hekal, or of a house with 
doors, the Septuagint also in this place 
knows nothing either of the ‘‘ tent of meet- 
ing” or of what occurred there. Moreover, 
there is a very remarkable resemblance 
between the language employed in this 
verse and that of Exod. xxxviii. 8, which 
tells of the brazen laver made from the 
melted mirrors of the serving-women. It 
is perhaps also worthy of mention that the 
fault spoken of in Samuel is quite in accord 
with the love of personal decoration shown 
by the possession of so many mirrors.* 
Wellhausen rejects also the threatening of 
the nameless man of God (1 Sam. ii. 27 sgq.) 
consequent upon the sin of Eli’s sons, 
observing that nameless men of God are 
always foisted in (eingeschoben) to utter their 
oracles and then to vanish. 

But perhaps the clearest and most obvious 
indication of a disordered or composite text 
presents itself when the account of David’s 
introduction to Saul in 1 Samuel xvi. is 
compared with that to be found in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Prof. Driver observes : 
“The two narratives are, in fact, two 
parallel, and, taken strictly, incompatible 
accounts of David’s introduction to the 
history.” In the first, David comes before 
us as a valiant man of war; in the second 
he is, when he accepts the challenge of 
Goliath, a mere youth, skilled only in the 
concerns of the pasture and the sheepfold. 
The Septuagint (Cod. B) lessens to some 
extent the difficulty by omitting a consider- 
able portion of chap. xvii. Prof. Driver, 
however, appears to regard with favour the 
opinion that the verses in question were 
ecaty in the Hebrew text, but that “ the 
translators—or more probably, perhaps, the 
scribe of the Hebrew MS. used by them— 
omitted the verses in question from harmo- 
nistic motives.” 

Prof. Driver speaks cautiously as to the 
riddle which presents itself when 1 Samuel 
xvii., with its account of David’s victory over 
Goliath, is compared with 2 Samuel xxi. 19 
and 1 Chron. xx. 5. To say the least, the 
name of ‘‘ Lahmi, the brother of Goliath,”’ 
wears a suspicious appearance to the student 
conversant with the Hebrew text; and there 
is a pretty obvious relation between the in- 
troduction of Lahmi and the historical 
character of David’s great exploit, 








* No translation of the word maroth other than 
‘* mirrors’? seems at all admissible, 
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In using Prof. Driver’s book the reader, 
of course, is supposed to have the Hebrew 
text open before him, and on this account 
there is some difficulty in dealing adequately 
with the work in a review. ‘lo say 
that it contains very much that is valuable 
and important is almost superfluous. No 
doubt the critic may sometimes incline to a 
divergence of opinion. For example, it 
may be perfectly true that both A. V. and 
R. V. are wrong when they tell us that the 
men of Beth-shemesh ‘looked into the 
ark” (1 Sam. vi. 19), and that the Hebrew 
phrase employed cannot bear the meaning 
‘‘ look into ;” but there is clearly ground for 
demurring to Prof. Driver’s suggestion that 
to express this sense the writer would have 
been likely to use raah el tok. Then, again, 
it may seem that there should have been 
some indication of the probable connexion 
of hekal with the Accadian egal and the 
Assyrian ekallu—a connexion which Oppert 
has the credit of having pointed out. 
Possibly, like some other Semitists, Prof. 
Driver may not regard the results of 
Assyriology with pre-eminent favour, 
though, of course, the omission may pro- 
ceed from another cause. 

I ought to add that the Commentary is 
preceded by a considerable Introduction, the 
first section of which gives an interesting 
account of “The Early History of the 
Hebrew Alphabet,” illustrated by admirable 
collotype facsimiles of the Siloam Inscrip- 
tion, the Carpentras Stele, an Egyptian 
Aramaic Papyrus in the British Museum, 
and a recently discovered Inscription of 
Tabnith, King of Zidon. There are sections, 
also, on Early Hebrew Orthography, the 
Chief Ancient Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Characteristics of the Chief 
Ancient Versions of Samuel. There is also 
an Appendix to the Introduction, with a 
translation of the Inscription of Mesha on 
the Moabite stone. 


Tuomas Tyter. 








TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 


Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, West-Eastern Divan, 


and Achilleid, Translated by Alexander 
Rogers. (Bell.) 


Heine as Novelist and Dramatist. Tn English, 
by R. McLintock. (Roper & Drowley.) 
Why is it that, with the exception of 
Faust, Goethe’s poetry hardly takes hold 
of the normal English mind as that of 
Schiller does? The question is easier to 
ask than to answer: perhaps the saying 
—Wordsworth’s, if [remember rightly—that 
Goethe’s poetry is ‘ not inevitable enough,” 
supplies us with a hint towards a solution. 
In an English dress, Goethe’s poetry often 
seems so much more meditative than fiery, 
so much more learned than inspired, that 
English readers are apt to think that he 
is to Schiller as Jonson is to Shakspere, or 
Tennyson to Shelley. Ido not defend this 
opinion ; but any one, I think, who reads 
Mr. Rogers’s version of Reineke Fuchs, and 
of the West-dstliche Divan, will understand 
how such a judgment comes to be enter- 

tained. 

Reineke Fuchs, we all know, was begun 
just after Goethe’s military experiences 
with Brunswick’s army, and finished after 








the capitulation of Mainz. 


Tt was, says Mr. 
Lewes, 


““commenced asa relief. It was turned to asan 
‘unholy world-bible,’ wherein the human race 
exhibited its unadorned and unfeigned animal 
nature with marvellous humour, in contrast to 
the bloody exhibition which the Reign of 


Terror then offered as a spectacle to the 
world.” 


No doubt Mr. Lewes is right in his facts ; 
but perhaps he lays too much stress on the 
contrast, too little on the likeness. After 
all, there is a kinship between the triumph 
of knavery and that of anarchy: some 
Reineke generally emerges out of the latter, 
and plays pranks to the distress of the 
world—perhaps for twenty years—till Male- 
partus is stormed at last. 

But if Reineke Fuchs is too leisurely and 
long—if it sometimes tempts us to say that 
if it were one-third shorter it would be 
three times as good—it is nevertheless 
delightful reading ; and so, we think, Mr. 
Rogers has found it. The knave is so irre- 
pressible, so resourceful, so charmingly 
hypocritical, so dexterously penitent on the 
gallows ladder! The fourth Canto is de- 
lightful, and Mr. Rogers has risen to the 
occasion, I think ; ¢.g., in Reineke’s humble 
confession (p. 54, ll. 199-212) : 


‘* Forthwith availing himself of the respite 
allowed him, he thus spoke : 
‘ Spiritus Domini, help me now! in all this 
assemblage 
No single man do I see whom I have not 
injured in some way, 


First, when only a little fellow I was, and was 
ha: 


Weaned from my mother’s breasts, I followed 
the bent of my craving, 


Roaming among the lambs and kids that out 
in the open 


Near to the herd were scattered. I heard the 
bleat of their voices 


Far too gladly ; a longing for daintier nourish- 
ment seized me. 


Quickly I learned to know them. To death 
did I worry a lambkin, 


Licked up its blood—it tasted so nice—and 
four of the youngest 

Kidlings I killed and ate them up, and gained 
greater practice ; 

Neither birds nor geese did I spare, nor duck- 
lings nor chickens, 


Wheresoever I found, and many of those that 
I slaughtered 


Buried in sand, when to eat them all I’d no 
inclination.’ ’’ 


This is certainly not faultless, in a metrical 
sense. It is not easy to persuade the fourth 
line and the last to run affably as hexa- 
meters ; but it conveys very well the seem- 
ingly artless candour of the original. The 
death of Lampe, in Canto VI., and the 
finale, in Canto XII., are both well ren- 
dered. 

I am not aware if the entire West-dstliche 
Divan has been translated into English by 
anyone except Mr. Rogers, though scattered 
poems havecertainly been rendered. Oldage, 
it appears to me, is visible in the collection as 
a whole, not only in the sense that mellow 
learning and wisdom so often take the place 
of poetry, but in the inequality of the poems, 
and the spark-like brevity of the inspira- 
tion. The ‘‘ Book of the Singer ”’ is delight- 
ful, and the “‘ Book of Hafiz” and ‘‘ Book 
of Love” hardly less so; but the ‘‘ Book of 
Reflections ” certainly hangs rather heavily. 
Here is a little poem from the first-named, 





which shows Mr. Rogers at his best 


(p. 210): 
‘* SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
‘* In what is all the secret found 
That man should healthy be ? 
Each should delight to hear the sound 
That tends to harmony. 
‘* Away with what disturbs thy course ! 
Away with gloomy strife ! 
Before he sings, or ceases song, 
The poet must have life. 
‘* Then, though the brazen clang of life 
May through the spirit roar, 
Poets will reconcile themselves, 
Though they at heart be sore.”’ 


And here is another (p. 202) which might 
almost seem to have given the hint for 
Browning’s ‘‘ Through the Metidja to Abd- 
el-Kadr.” 

‘* SENSE OF FREEDOM. 

‘* Let me exulting in my saddle ride ! 

While in your tents and huts ye may abide ; 
And joyfully I’ll ride afar, 
Nought o’er my turban, but the star. 
‘* The stars as guides on land and seas 
He places in the sky, 
That ye yourselves with them may please 
Whene’er ye look on high.”’ 

The Achilleid is so purely a fragment that 
its chief interest lies in its being the written 
record of Goethe’s design of linking the 
Tliad to the Odyssey. The best passage in 
the translation is, perhaps, the speech of 
Athene (p. 372) beginning, ‘“ Schickliches 
hast du gesprochen.” But, whatever may 
be said against Goethe’s hexameters, is not 
‘*Mnemosyne wird eh mit 

Téchtern”’ 


better than 


‘‘Sooner will Mnemosyne, with her glorious 
daughters ’’ ? 
On the whole, Reineke Fuchs seems to suit 
Mr. Rogers best. 


Mr. McLintock, in endeavouring to pre- 
sent Heine to us as novelist and dramatist, 
stands at this disadvantage, that most people 
who have fallen in love with Heine have 
been fascinated either by the ‘ Buch der 
Lieder” or by the “ Reisebilder.” Such 
people are very unlikely to be charmed by 
= ansor,” or even by ‘ William Rat- 
cliff” ; and if ‘‘The Rabbi of Bacharach” 
has touches in it that recall some of the 
happiest parts of the “ Reisebilder,” it has 
also a leaving-off—one cannot say an end, 
for it is absolutely fragmentary—which re- 
minds one of some of the sickening parts of 
the Lucca Journal. The interview of Don 
Isaac with Elle Schnapper will certainly not 
be denounced by me as immoral; it is 
nothing so vigorous as that, but disgusting 
—calculated to make a plough-boy laugh. 
Sterne and Heine are alike in this, that 
neither knows when humour is being suffo- 
cated ina badsmell. As it was in the Book 
of Fate that the ‘Rabbi of Bacharach” 
should be burnt in manuscript by accident, 
all but the first three chapters, and never 
re-written, it is almost a pity that Fate did 
not take half achaptermore. Yet one longs 
to know what came to the Rabbi and 


ihren herrlichen 


Beautiful Sara, and wonders what the sar- 
donic spirit of Heine would say if informed 
that some parts of Europe are still struggling 
in the grasp of a belief that Jews sacrifice a 
Christian child at the Passover, and that 
very high ecclesiastical dignitaries indeed 
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welcome the literature of this loathsome 
mediaeval dream. 

But while the ‘‘ Rabbi of Bacharach” is 
a fragment that might have become a novel, 
nothing would make ‘ Almansor” a real 
tragedy. The whole thing is subjective ; 
the scorching drops of his reluctant and un- 
believing baptism seem as if they were 
already on Heine’s brow; there is not a 
character in the whole piece, but only the 
pathos of a thwarted love, and the wrangling 
of people converted against their will. 
Autobiographical interest it has, but not 
dramatic interest; and the spasmodic style 
is sometimes insufferable, ¢.g. (p 114): 

** Falling, I hear 

Thy mocking laughter, see thy magic shell 

Turn to a flame-wheeled coffin, and thy doves 

To dragons, whom with black viper bridle-reins 

Thou guidest, while I, shrieking awful curses,- 

Plumb down to hell’s gulf fall; the very devils 

Grow fearful and turn pale to hear my words 

And meet my giance of madness ! I must go— 

There is a curse yet, which if I should speak 

Eblis himself must pale,’’ &c., &e. 

It is really more like the desperation of some 
hero of Werner’s than the work of a man 
of first-rate genius. ‘* William Ratcliff” is 
better, though almost more ghostly; there 
is real power in the duel scene, where the 
spirits of his previous victims parry 
Ratcliff’s thrusts, and secure the victory to 
Douglas. But I repeat that Heine’s repu- 
tation as a poet cannot be raised by these 
dramas. 

Mr. McLintock has added, at the end of 
the book, versions of six poems—“ Vitzli- 
putzli,’ ‘The Slave Ship,” “ Sir Olaf,” 
“The Villain of Bergen,” ‘‘ The Poet’s Last 
Vision,” and “‘ Bimini.”’ Of these, “‘ Sir Olaf,” 
and “The Poet’s Last Vision” are much 
the best—indeed the last-named, painful as 
it is, is supremely powerful. The ‘“ Slave 
Ship” is rather hideous than painful. All 
through the book, Mr. McLintock shows 
vigorous power of versification. "Would he 
not do well to spend it (if on translation at 
all) on the translation of masterpieces ? 

E. D. A. MorsHeap. 








The Rev. J. G. Wood: his Life and Work. 
By the Rev. Theodore Wood. (Cassell.) 


Tne life of a father by his son is one that 
disarms a reviewer as much as it must em- 
barrass the author. Pudor tam cari capitis 
naturally prompts the latter to refrain from 
laying dark shades upon his canvas, while 
the reviewer shrinks from anything that 
savours of seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk. 

As might be expected, therefore, the life 
of the naturalist is here subordinated to his 
work. Little or nothing is said of the 
thousand little points at which one character 
is ever touching and acting upon others; 
the history of Wood’s inner life, its moral 
or spiritual experiences, the growth of his 
mind, the multitudinous lights and shadows 
which a perfect portrait demands, are en- 
tirely passed over. Hardly any of his 
letters enable us to form a fuller notion of 
the man apart from the naturalist, and what 
are inserted are of small value. Mr. Wood 
died in February 1889, so that sufficient 
time has scarcely elapsed to enable anyone 
to pronounce a true judgment on the value 
of his life-work. 


Readers will be most impressed with this 


book as a record of hard work. Day by 
day and every day, often from half-past 
four or five in the morning until half-past 
eleven at night, with brief intervals for 
meals and exercise, Wood sat at his desk 
writing, correcting proofs, and amassing 
facts. Then came the determination to 
lecture. This involved laborious work in 
making arrangements, travelling, setting up 
his apparatus, catching trains for another 
engagement, and—what in such cases presses 
with such weight upon most men—making 
and amusing fresh acquaintances. All 
over the United Kingdom Wood thus tra- 
velled and lectured, seemingly for ten years. 
Twice he visited America to lecture. The 
misfortune was that literary work fell back 
while he lectured, and any intermission of 
lectures meant loss of interest in them on 
the part of his audiences and consequent 
loss of money to himself. To carry on the 
two activities together was incompatible 
with human strength. The attempt to do 
so threw Wood into bad health, broke him 
down gradually ; and at length he naturally 
collapsed under the strain. It seems a hard, 
cheerless life, but it doubtless had its con- 
solations for Wood. It certainly has lessons 
for all who hear it told, though perhaps 
not those which the naturalist would 
have desired it should impress. Work, 
indeed, was a necessary of life for Wood. 
During 1876 and 1878, when great depres- 
sion in the book trade forbade much 
encouragement from publishers to authors, 
partly from absence of work and partly from 
the reaction consequent upon previous 
labours, he became seriously ill. Repres- 
sion of bodily and mental energy meant for 
him misery. 

It is curious to find from Mr. Bradley 
that Wood, when a young man, sat as a 
gymnast for his character of “little Mr. 
Bouncer” in Verdant Green. From Oxford 
he passed to Erith on being ordained, and 
here most of his regular clerical work was 
performed. As Precentor of the Canterbury 
Choral Union he did good service in incul- 
cating reverence among the singers and in 
organising church music and choirs. Then 
came literature and lectures, the latter of 
which are dwelt upon at too great length in 
this book. His first American tour was a 
success, the second a comparative failure. 
Wood was a proficient in all games of skill ; 
a great reader, but no politician ; devoted to 
pets of all kinds—dogs, cats, slugs, chame- 
leons, birds out of doors, lions and tigers in 
menageries, over whom he acquired ascen- 
dency by sprinkling a few drops of lavender 
water on a rolled-up ball of paper and 
throwing it into their dens. One of these 
pets, a vicious raven, was not mourned at 
its death. 

‘* Grip died of too much linen, a couple of towels 
having been blown from a neighbouring clothes’ 
line upon his run, and promptly torn to rags 
and demolished before they could be rescued. 
The bird did it out of pure mischief, and only 
ate the torn strips because he knew that he was 
doing wrong, and took a fiendish delight in 
doing it.” 

These stories of pets are among the 
pleasantest parts of the book. 

Mr. J. G. Wood will be remembered as 





an observant naturalist who popularised the 


science of animated life, and, in particular 
taught men that such common insects as the 
cockroach or bluebottle formed arguments 
of creative love, and were replete with in- 
struction on whatever side they were viewed. 
He was not a discoverer; he cared little or 
nothing for scientific nomenclature and 
arrangement; but he had a strong attrac- 
tion from a boy to the lower forms of life, 
and the exigencies of his position compelled 
him to dwell upon and introduce these to 
the notice of persons who had little or no 
knowledge of natural history. It is absurd 
of his son to claim that “his father’s great 
distinction” was that of being the pioneer 
in, the work of popularising natural his- 
tory’; this is to ignore the work of Jesse, 
of Frank Buckland, and others. Wood was 
not a great writer, but he wrote several use- 
ful books, such as his Natural History and 
The Common Objects of the Seashore. THis log 
on board the Atlantic steamers contains 
nothing original. Mr. Wood’s life will 
long point the moral of indomitable industry 
and energy, while his death, owing to ex- 
cessive devotion to work, is certain to be 
forgotten at once by all who are exposed to 
the same temptations. For the rest, Mr. 
Theodore Wood has lucidly written his 
father’s life, if there are repetitions here 
and there. Whether that life needed writ- 
ing perhaps admits of a question, but he 
has at all events given us a bright and 
pleasant book. 
M. G. Warkrys. 








_ NEW NOVELS. 

The Man with a Secret. By Fergus Hume. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

In the Sunlight. By Angelica Selby. In 2 
vols, (Warne.) 


Thyme and Rue. By Margaret B. Cross. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Toxar. By the Author of 
(Longmans. ) 


Saint Monica. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith.) 


Hidden in the Light. 
(Digby & Long.) 
Jacquetta, By 8. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 
The Mystery of a Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. 

Edward Kennard. (White.) 


The Handsome Examiner. By R. St. John 
Corbet. (The Leadenhall Press, ) 


The Tragedy of Captain Harrison, By R.C. JI. 
(David Nutt.) 


Taken all round, Zhe Man with a Secret 
does fair credit to Mr. Hume’s powers. It 
is not quite so full of the subtle plot- 
weaving which distinguished this writer’s 
earliest book, 7'he Mystery of a Hansom Cab ; 
but it is a strong sensational novel never- 
theless, and Mr. Basil Beaumont, the moving 
spirit of mischief, is as Mephistophilean 
and melodramatic a villain as could well be 
desired. In the place of rapidly-evolved 
action, we have a good deal of quiet family- 
life portraiture, together with an elaborated 
comic element, in which the author does not 
altogether appear at his happiest, though 
Dr. Larcher, with his felicitous Horatian 


*¢ Thoth.” 


By Eugéne Stracey. 
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elderly spinster, and Ferdinand Priggs, a 
youthful poet, are fairly amusing in their 
way. As is the case witha large number of 
present day novels, hypnotism forms a 
feature in the plot; but it is introduced 
almost episodically, and is not worked to 
death. 


In the Sunlight is a commendably thought- 
ful and well-written book. Possibly, the 
thoughtfulness is a little overdone. There 
is rather too much effort to dive below the 
surface of humanity to a point where light 
fails and the play of motives and emotions 
becomes obscure, so that the exact reasons 
for the changeable and wayward phases of 
mood exhibited by some of the characters 
are not always apparent. However, one 
gathers a general sort of moral, that the 
emotional nature is strengthened and 
deepened by being tried in the furnace— 
though to the credit of the author it should 
be stated that, to the best of one’s recollec- 
tion, this time-honoured old metaphor no- 
where appears in her pages. As usual with 
ladies’ novels, the dialogues are models of 
polished elegance and replete with pro- 
fessorial turns of expression. This vice is 
too common, and too well fortified by 
examples in high quarters, to be attacked 
with much chance of success. For the rest, 
there is no reason why Jn the Sunlight should 
not find an appreciative circle of readers. 
Miss Selby is wise in selecting fairly well 
known types of character ; she describes 
easily and naturally, and ought to make her 
way as a novelist. 


Originality is rare indeed in modern plots ; 
and the author of Zhyme and Rue must be 
congratulated on having lighted upon a vein 
which, if not absolutely unknown, has seldom 
been worked with any remarkable success. 
Christopher Scott, a brilliant university 
scholar, has become, as a widower of fifty, 
a half-crazed idealist. When first intro- 
duced to us, he occupies a secluded country 
retreat, where, having for neighbour a 
widow whom he has indoctrinated with his 
views upon the evils of complex social 
organisation, he is giving practical effect to 
his theory of the simple life. His daughter, 
Juliet, has been betrothed to Harry Neville, 
only son of the aforesaid widow ; and it is 
hoped that their union may inaugurate a 
generation pledged to the propagating of 
the new gospel. How the young couple 
escape the fate in store for them, and become 
initiated into the mysteries of social life, 
forms the subject of the novel, which is 
exceedingly pleasant reading from beginning 
toend. The characters are all well drawn, 
and the author is not deficient in either 
humour or pathos. 


The author of Thoth, having in his second 
work, A Dreamer of Dreams, exhibited his 
skill in the construction of an analytical and 
introspective novel, has now resumed his 
yéle of story-teller. In his latest book, 
Toxar, he relates how Antinous, a wealthy 
young Greek of debauched habits, repented 
at the age of thirty of his evil courses, and 
turning philosopher led forth a body of his 
countrymen to found a colony, which should 
be governed upon the most approved ideal 
principles, and present to the world a spec- 
tacle of corporately virtuous life. Unfortu- 





nately for him, he owns a fatal porsession | 
in the person of his slave, Toxar, who is 
gifted with the power of finding means for 
the successful accomplishment of all his 
master’s wishes. The author, writing in| 
the character of the philosopher Xenophilos, 
has creditably succeeded in his attempt to— 
impart a Greek flavour to the narrative. 
The treatment, it is true, is necessarily more | 
discursive in regard to details tl:au would 
be the case with a Hellenic writer, but in | 
simplicity of language, and undisguised | 
plainness of moral, it has a genuinely clas- 
sical ring, and reminds one at every turn of 
the familiar cold Herodotean illustrations of 
Nemesis ever attendant upon perfectly 
gratified desire, as in the cases of Croesus, 
Polycrates, and others. 


Saint Monica is a society novel remarkable 
alike for originality and power. Veronica, 
wife of Will Connyston, a popular and 
wealthy young artist, overhears from behind 
a curtain her husband’s declaration of love 
for Monica, daughter of Lord Hardcastle. 
Nothing, however, takes place in the shape 
of a conjugal quarrel, nor even a scheme of 
revenge ; her action is of anotherorder. She 
prevails upon a former lover, George West- 
bury, to elope with her, not—as might be 
supposed—to pique her husband, but to 
secure his happiness. The elopement is to 
be conducted in a merely friendly sort of 
way, and under conditions of the strictest 
propriety—excepting the circumstance of 
the pair living under the same roof, for the 
purpose of establishing legal presumption 
of her infidelity. This is done in order that 
her husband may obtain a divorce, and then 
be made happy for life in possession of 
Monica. It may easily be understood that 
the excesses of devotion and self-abandon- 
ment exemplified in Veronica and George 
Westbury respectively require a good deal 
of ingenious writing-up to bring them 
within the limits of credibility. However, 
Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has proved herself 
equal to the task, and must be regarded as 
a clever, as well as daring, manipulator of 
subjects decidedly risky in treatment. 


On the other hand, Hidden in the Light 
summons religion and philosophy to its aid 
in condonation of the undoubted guilt of 
two lovers. The assertion on the title-page 
that ‘‘ There is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will”— 
which, by the way, is not a quotation from 
any known English author—serves to indi- 
cate the teaching of the book in a way 
which no properly worded extract from 
“Hamlet” would have succeeded in doing. 
A fatalist theory undoubtedly has its attrac- 
tive side for those who would commit 
robbery or murder, or—as in the present 
story—elope with their neighbour’s wife, 
without incurring moral responsibility. So 
that when Henri Beresford, poet and 
Buddhist, retires with Violet, wife of his 
friend, Baron Raoul de Villebois, to the 
Himalayas, and the erring pair console 
themselves with the reflection that the whole 
proceeding has been a case of “ Kismet,” 
it is not impossible to believe in the sincerity 
of their conviction ; while, at the same time, 
one can hardly fail to remember how, in 





answer to a prisoner’s plea that the theft 


of which he had been guilty had been 
preordained from all eternity, the judge 
remarked that the six months’ sentence he 
was about to pass had been equally a matter 
of predestination. The book is French in 


‘tone and manner, which may, perhaps, 


account for the peculiarity of some of its 
views. 

Jacquetta is the name given to a volume 
containing reprints of three stories by 8. 
Baring Gould, named respectively ‘“ Jael,” 
“‘ Jacquetta,” and ‘“‘ Moth-Mullein.” Having 
already appeared in the pages of magazines, 
these productions have to some extent 
secured the verdict of public opinion ; but 
there is a quaint originality of conception 
about them—especially in regard to the 
first and the third—which no doubt justifies 
their reappearance in book form. The 
second story, which gives its name to the 
entire volume, is a pretty narrative of the 
troubles of an English girl of rather plebeian 
birth and connexions, who marries into an 
aristocratic old French family. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard’s last work is plea- 
sant reading, for two reasons. In the first 
place, Zhe Mystery of a Woman's Heart is a 
very agreeably written novel; and, though 
hypnotism has become rather used up of 
late by fiction writers, there is a fresh appli- 
cation of it here which is a welcome change 
from the ordinary way in which it is utilised, 
Instead of exhibiting misuses of mesmeric 
power, productive of dangerous —. 
tions or fatal consequences, and employed 
only to further schemes of villainy, Mrs. 
Kennard here describes its beneficent use 
as an anaesthetic and restorer in dangerous 
surgical operations. The other pleasant 
feature is that Mrs. Kennard has accom- 
plished what is for her the unusual feat of 
managing to describe, in the character of 
Dr. Kenyon Thorneycroft, a hero who is 
neither a brute, nor a selfish voluptuary, 
nor a fool, nor in any other way con- 
temptible. Of the other characters, Fay 
Fairfax will be pronounced a very charming 
heroine ; and Lady Flora Morton, her aunt, 
an excellently drawn picture of a vain and 
foolish, but not unlovable, old lady of 
fashion. 


A book full of genial banter and humour 
is Zhe Handsome Examiner, containing an 
account of that remarkable man’s adven- 
tures in learning and love. Its subject- 
matter is, no doubt, a little over the heads 
of the un-academical public; but few who 
are conversant with university life and learn- 
ing will fail to relish its good-natured cari- 
cature of certain aspects of modern higher 
education, and its entertaining jumble of 
love, original thought, classics, science, pro- 
fessorial pedantry, and feminine manceu- 
vring. To this appreciative class of readers 
we may leave the fortunes of Agnes Mit- 
field, Original Thinker, Sir Benjamin Mit- 
field, F.R.S8., D.C.L., LL.D., her father, and 
other worthies with suffixes equally por- 
tentous. 


The Tragedy of Captain Harrison is neither 
a novel nor a strictly historical record, but a 
sort of combination of the two. The author, 
finding it impossible to reconcile the evidence 
given at the trial of Captain Harrison for 
the murder of Dr. Clenche, of Brownlow 
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Road, Holborn, on the night of January 14, 
1691, with the dying statement of the con- 
demned man, has undertaken to write a 
story founded upon a careful comparison of 
both, and has only filled up those portions 
of it which needed connexion with a few 
subordinate persons evolved out of imagina- 
tion. The other characters are real, though 
the dialogues are, of course, imaginary. 
The book gives a good idea of seventeenth- 
century London life, and is fairly, but not 
absorbingly, interesting. 
J. Barrow ALLEN. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Blunders and Vorgeries: Historical Essays. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) An historical student who 
prefers minute accuracy to fine writing is a 
phenomenon in these days worthy of careful 
attention. Whether history be a science or 
no depends much on the meaning we give to 
the word “‘science.” It will be on all hands 
conceded that the men of the picturesque school 
treat it in an entirely unscientific manner. 
Mr. Bridgett’s work consists of two parts. 
The pages devoted to Blunders are by far 
the more amusing, but we are by no means 
sure that they will be the most useful to the 
serious reader. All historians have made 
blunders—-perfect accuracy is impossible of 
attainment; but there is little excuse to be 
made for anyone, whose path is crossed by 
something which is to him unfamiliar, who 
dashes down on paper his first thoughts instead 
of consulting some expert who will probably 
be able to keep him in the right course. This 
is conceded in the physical sciences, and we 
can see no valid reason why an equal amount 
of care should not be given to historical facts, 
aud even to theology where it touches on the 
historic domain. One of the most absurd 
blunders we have ever met with in the 
course of our reading consists of the mare’s 
nest about the priest who had two wives. 
The whole question of clerical marriage in 
the early ages is beset with difficulties ; 
but we should have thought that any- 
one who had but a smattering of ecclesiastical 
knowledge would have been aware that at no 
— of English Christianity could it have 
een possible for a priest to be legally joined in 
the bonds of matrimony to two women at the 
same time. This is how the mistake came 
about: Ralph Neville was Bishop of Chichester 
from 1222 to 1244. Part of that time he was 
also Lord Chancellor. During this period an 
ecclesiastic acted as his steward, who seems 
to have been an important person. He was 
usually employed in secular concerns, look- 
ing after the bishop’s estates, &c. Now and 
then he gives bits of local gossip, which would 
no doubt be acceptable to the bishop in days 
when newspapers were not. To a person who 
reads these letters with attention there is much 
in them that is valuable for the social history 
of the time. We hear, for instance, of the 
erection of a windmill, which was probably an 
object of no little admiration to the neighbours 
if, as Mr. Kenelm Henry Digby has informed 
us, these useful machines were first used by 
Benedictine monks in the eleventh century. 
We do not remember an earlier mention of the 
molendinum ventosum being used in England 
than this of Bishop Neville’s. The chaplain and 
the bishop seem to have been on intimate terms 
of friendship. On one occasion the chaplain 
records a report that the Vicar of Mundecham 
has two wives, and that he professes to have 
letters from the Pope permitting this— 


7. Quidam capellanus, Willielmus Dens nomine, 
Vicarius ecclesiae de Mundeham, duas habet uxores, 





ut dicitur.... .. . Qui quidem Willielmus 
litteras detulit a summo pontifice, ut dixit”’ 
(Letters Illustrative of Reign of Henry VIII., Ed. 
W. W. Shirley, vol. i. p. 277.) 


We suppose that there is now no one so simple 
as to aiwe that the Pope would grant his 
licence for such an atrocious violation of moral 
order. Yet Dr. Shirley seems to have thought 
there really was a talk in the neighbourhood 
that this disreputable vicar had two wives at 
once. Mr. W. Stephens, in his Memorials of the 
South Saxon See of Chichester, writes as if he 
believed that the vicar of Mundeham was an 
open bigamist. The whole of the error has 
arisen from Dr. Shirley not understanding the 
figurat‘ve language of the middle ages. Had 
the stesard, when he wrote to the bishop, 
meant literally what he said, we may be sure 
that he would have used different and far 
stronger language. What the writer meant is 
clear enough to anyone who knows the symbolical 
mode of speaking common in those days. ‘‘ Duas 
habet uxores”’ meant that Mr. Dens held two 
livings. Mr. Bridgett gives many instances of 
this form of speech, and a few hours in a great 
library would enable us to far more than 
double them. The reference to the “literae” 
of the Pope makes the matter absolutely 
certain. No pope has the power of granting 
permission to men, whether lay or ecclesiastic, 
to have two wives at once; but when a general 
council had prohibited ecclesiastics from holding 
two livings it was distinctly provided that 
when needful the Pope might dispense from 
the canonical obligation. These papal letters 
were often obtained, and sometimes by mis- 
representation and fraud, in which case they 
were of course invalid. The correspondent of 
Bishop Neville probably did not doubt the 
existence of the parchment, but the validity 
of the dispensation which it contained. 
It will be remembered that some years 
ago Dr. Lyon Playfair, trusting to worth- 
less authorities, stated that ‘for a 
thousand years there was not a man or woman 
in Europe that ever took a bath.” He was 
laughed at at the time for this wild assertion, but 
we do not call to mind that anyone ever thought 
it worth while to seriously refute him. Mr. 
Bridgett has at length done so in an article 
that is singularly amusing. No one who has 
read much of the mediaeval literature of any 

art of Christian Kurope can doubt for an 
instant that the bath was constantly called into 
requisition. Some years ago the late Mr. 
Edward A. Bond communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries a learned paper on ‘The Last 
Days of Isabella, Wife of Edward II.” Among 
other payments there is an entry of a payment 
for ‘‘ repairs of the Queen’s bath and gathering 
of herbs for it.” In a narrative of the 
arrival of Louis of Bruges, created Earl of 
Winchester in 1472, we find among other comforts 
provided for him that, in the third chamber, 
there ‘‘ was orderred a Bayne or ij, whiche were 
couered with tentes of white clothe” (Archaco- 
logia, vol. xxvi. p. 279; vol. xxxv. p. 465). 
Mr. Dickson, the learned editor of the Accounts 
of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, tells 
us in the preface to the first volume that 
‘* bathrooms were not uncommon in the houses 
of the great, and even the luxury of baths in 
bedrooms was not unknown. The accounts 
show two payments for broadcloth to 
cover a ‘bath-fat’ — that is, to form a 
tent-like covering over it” (p. cciii.). The 
Abbé Thiers, in his J'raité des Superstitions, 
mentions certain days on which silly people 
fancied that it was wrong to bathe, a notion 
which would never have arisen had not bathing 
been 2 common practice. The portion of Mr. 
Bridgett’s book devoted to Blunders is highly 
entertaining, but it is not until we arrive at the 
section headed Forgeries that we find what 
is really of great importance for the historian. 





The man who makes mistakes is an object of 
pity; but the deliberate forger, who does his 
dirty work for the object of fanning popular 
fury against a body of men who are in danger 
of death, deserves the strongest form of censure 
that we are permitted to use. Sir James Ware 
was a well-known antiquary and _ historian. 
His writings have always been considered trust- 
worthy, and we are not aware that anyone, 
either of his own time or the present day, has 
ever cast doubt on the honesty of his character. 
He had, however, the misfortune of having a 
son, Robert Ware, who became the possessor of 
his father’s voluminous collections. About the 
time of Titus Oates’s plot this man began to 
publish pamphlets and books, all of which 
were in antagonism to the Church of Rome. 
In these books and pamphlets are many docu- 
ments which the public were informed had 
been taken from Sir James Ware’s papers. This 
gave to them a high degree of authority; and 
they found their way into the works of 
historians of well-recognised merit such as 
Strype and Collyer, and into the controversial 
works of divines of much later times. Now if 
Mr. Bridgett’s conclusions be true, and we see 
no means of overturning them, these strange 
things are one and all Robert Ware's forgeries 
inserted in his own hand in the blank leaves 
of his father’s MS. collections. The latter 
are still extant, some in the Bodleian, 
others in the British Museum. The matter 
should not be permitted to remain as it now 
stands. If Mr. Bridgett’s discoveries are not 
founded on mistake, some important chapters 
of our national history will have to be en- 
tirely re-written. If he has been led astray-—— 
which we can hardly believe to be possible— 
the sooner the veracity of the incriminated 
documents be re-established the better. 


PoruLaR County HIsToriEs.—Cumberland, 
By Richard 8. Ferguson. (Elliot Stock.) For 
upwards of a century and a half the North of 
England has possessed a school of local histonans 
of which the Border lands may well be proud. 
Not to mention those of earlier date, the names 
of Whitaker, Surtees, Hunter, and the elder and 
younger Raine, bring before our minds labor- 
ious works which will never die. The lesser 
labourers in the same field—too numerous to 
record—have left behind them traces which 
show that it was lack of opportunity rather 
than weakness of will that condemned those to 
do hodman’s service who ought to have been 
architects. Mr. Ferguson has for many years 
worked laboriously on the history of his native 
county. No one probably, except the author 
himself, knows how many papers and essays he 
has produced dealing with the history of the 
North-West of England. The volume before 
us contains the pith of many studies which are 
widely scattered. We can give unstinted praise 
to every chapter, almost indeed to every page ; 
but when we think on the extent of his know- 
ledge, and cast our eyes on the stately folios of 
his predecessors, we cannot but wish that he 
had undertaken a history of Cumberland on a 
larger scale than a single octavo volume. For 

opular reading, it is all that can be desired ; 
but we long for a history of his native count 
which shall deal with every parish in detail. 
It may be that such a work is in preparation, 
and that the book before us is only the intro- 
duction to a parochial history. Such a work 
would entail immense labour ; but record offices 
are now open, and a modern topographer has 
many advantages that were denied to the anti- 
quaries of the beginning of the century. 
Unlike those historians who slur over early 
times, and pour out all their tediousness on the 
unpicturesque and unprofitable reigns of the 
Georges, Mr. Ferguson has given more space to 
the early days when England was a-making 
than to those periods when parliamentary 
struggles were the most exciting events that 
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occupied men’s minds. Cumberland—Carlisle, 
indeed, we might say—has one claim on our 
attention superior to that of any other county. 
It has been the fashion to say that Sedgmoor 
was the last battle fought in England. This 
isanerror. Clifton, near Carlisle, where Prince 
Charlie’s men engaged the forces of him whom 
they called the Elector, when they avoided a 
more opprobious epithet, certainly merits that 
distinction. Both sides claimed the victory. 
The Jacobite army fought with the aim of 
saving their guns, and were so far successful ; 
but the Duke of Cumberland drove the 
Highlanders out of the village, and remained 
master of their position. After the crushing 
defeat of Culloden, Carlisle was filled with 
prisoners. They were, the friends of the lost 
cause asserted, sent over the Border to be tried 
because the English law of high treason was 
more bloody than that of the sister kingdom. 
Three hundred and eighty-two poor creatures 
were tried or pleaded guilty. Ninety-six were 
condemned to death, and thirty-one were 
actually executed with all the atrocious cruelties 
which then formed the penalty for high treason. 
The heads of some of them were fastened on 
the Scotch gate of the city, and remained 
there for many years ‘looking towards Scot- 
land.” This was the last time the old treason 
punishment was put in force, though the law 
remained unrepealed for many years later. 
A reviewer is held to have neglected his duty if 
he does not find something to censure. We will 
therefore add, by way of conclusion, that the 
chapter dealing with the Tudor time might 
well have been expanded. Mr. Ferguson is 
not in the habit of making rash statements; 
therefore, when he says that before the Reforma- 
tion the Cumbrian clergy were probably ‘“ the 
most ignorant in England,” we wa no doubt 
he has some ground for the statement. We 
wish, however, that the evidence had been 
given. The fact that the inhabitants joined in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace shows that the old 
religion had not lost all influence. 


RvuLERS OF INpDIA: Akbar. By Col. 
Malleson. (Oxford.) The useful series con- 
ducted by Sir W. Hunter has now received a 
fresh instalment. The subject is the life and 
reign of Akbar, ‘‘the Great Moghul,” though, 
out of a total of about two hundred pages, 
ninety are devoted to Akbar’s grandfather 
and father. Col. Malleson is so skilful and 
practised in Indian history that one can only 
wish that his pen had found a more con- 
genial theme and period. For his mind is 
essentially modern ; and, however well he might 
get up such a subject as Akbar, he would never 
perhaps find himself in harmony with the 
mediaeval ruler. In his last page he says that 
he has ‘‘ spoken of Akbar and his achievements 
as though I were comparing him with the 
princes of our own day.” That is the false note 
throughout. Theauthorhasapplied toan oriental 
barbarian of the sixteenth century the ideas 
that arose long afterwards in a totally different 
condition of the human mind. To read this book 
one might fancy oneself studying Indian 
questions as they exist and are studied to-day. 
The India of Akbar, however, was a welter of 
anarchy; and Akbar himself only an illiterate 
warrior of unusual mental -activity. The best 
parts of his administration were due to Raja 
Todar Mal, an official who had graduated in 
the school of Sher Shah, the great Pathan 
Sultan. His literature he took from Faizi, his 
philosophy from Abul Fazl. He persecuted the 
Mahometans with the rancour of a renegade, 
and in fits of ill-temper was guilty of unpardon- 
able cruelties. Still, and for all that, he formed 
a remarkable feature of his time and place ; 
and it isa pity that his story has not been 
better told. 

THE second part of Mrs. Everett Green’s 
Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for 





Compounding, 1643-1660 (Printed for H.M.’s 
Stationery Office), displays the unwearied 
industry which is the distinguishing feature 
of all Mrs. Everett Green’s work. To the 
minute investigator into the details of family 
history, and even to the general historian, its 
evidence on the position of the landed gentry 
during and after the Civil War is invaluable. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MacMILLAN—who have just issued 
a well-printed volume of English Lyrics, selected 
from Mr. Alfred Austin’s poetry by Mr. William 
Watson, himself no mean poet—will publish in 
October a collected edition of Mr. Austin’s 
poetical works, in six volumes. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will publish in October 
a volume of Academical Addresses, by the late 
Dr. Déllinger, translated by Margaret Warre, 
and illustrated with a portrait. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish immediately A Sketch of the History of 
Fife and Kinross : a Study of Scottish Life and 
Character, by Mr. Aeneas J. G. Mackay, 
formerly professor of history at Edinburgh, 
and now sheriff of those two counties. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish shortly a 
new novel by Mrs. Deland, author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,” entitled Sydney. The same 
publishers also have in the press volumes of 
stories by Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Molesworth, 
Agnes Giberne, L. T. Meade, and Mrs. O’Reilly. 


THE next publication of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors will be The Various Methods 
of Publication, by the secretary, Mr. 8. Squire 
Sprigge. It is compiled mainly from documents 
in the office of the society; and is intended to 
give a complete conspectus of all the several 
agreements proposed by publishers, with the 
corresponding advantages or disadvantages to 
authors. The book will be issued in October. 


Mr. T. FisHeER UNWIN will issue next 
week a volume of poetry, by Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, entitled The Prelude. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. are about to publish 
A Book about London: its Memorable Places, 
its Men and Women, and its History, by Mr. 
W. H. Davenport Adams. The same firm also 
have in the press a new tale of adventure, by 
Lady Florence Dixie, entitled Aniwee; or, the 
Warrior Queen. 


Mr. QvarircH will publish in October 
Smokiana, by Mr. R. T. Pritchett, consisting of 
fifty sketches, printed in colours, of the pipe 
and styles of smoking of all civilised and 
barbarous nations. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers,” to be issued 
immediately, will be Alfred de Musset. 


THE second volume of the new edition of 
Boyne’s Trade Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
edited by Mr. G. C. Williamson, will be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock shortly. This completing 
volume will contain no less than ten separate 
indices—of counties, places, surnames, Chris- 
tian names, initials, devices and arms, merchant 
marks, shapes, values, and peculiarities. 


A CHEAP edition of Quiet Folk, by the Rev. 
R. Menzies Fergusson, author of ‘‘ Rambles in 
the Far North,” will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It is illustrated by 
Mr. John Lochhead. 


Lux Mundi has now reached its ninth edition, 
though it has not yet been reduced to a popular 
price. 

Tne firm of Field & Tuer is dissolved, Mr. 
Field retiring. Mr. Andrew Tuer will continue 
the publishing and printing businesses under 
the style of The Leadenhall Press. ’ 





On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a collection of auto- 
graphs and MSS., among which the most im- 
portant are a series of letters by Mrs. Piozzi in 
her old age, and several written by Warren 
Hastings to various relatives. (By the way, the 
person called his brother in the catologue is 
evidently his brother-in-law, Henry Woodman, 
who married his only sister, and whose de- 
scendants are the present representatives of the 
Hastings er There is also included in 
the sale a silver flask used by Lord Byron in his 
travels. 

On Friday, the same auctioneers will disperse 
the library of the late Rev. E. Bradley (‘‘ Cuth- 
bert Bede”), which includes a number of books 
relating to university history, and also the 
original MS. of Verdant Green. 


Att the slips for the Chaucer Concordance, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Friar’s Tale,” fifteen 
pages of the ‘‘Parson’s Tale,” book iii. of 
‘‘Troilus,’ and the “A. B. C.,” are either 
written or in progress. Mr. W. Graham, 
7 Gloucester Terrace, Maidenhead, will be glad 
to hear from anyone who will help him to 
complete this part of the work. 


THE subscriptions promised towards the 
scheme of purchasing Dove Cottage as a 
national memorial of Wordsworth now amount 
to about £450. The total sum required is 
estimated at £1000. The subsidiary project of 
establishing also a Wordsworth museum, sug- 
gested in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s little book, 
has been abandoned. The hon. treasurer of 
the fund is Mr. George L. Craik, 29 Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden. , 


WE: have received two more volumes of the 
‘* Quatuor Coronatorum Antigrapha,”’ or Masonic 
reprints of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 
2076, London, edited by the secretary, and 
printed at Keble’s Gazette office, Margate. This 
Lodge, we may remark, was formed in 1884, 
mainly for literary purposes, and has also a 
‘‘correspondence circle,” numbering nearly 
nine hundred associates. Vol. ii. contains fac- 
similes and transcripts of three Masonic 
documents in the British Museum, edited by 
Mr. Speth. One of these—Add. MS. 23,918, 
known among Masons as ‘‘the Matthew Cooke 
MS.,” from having been published by Mr. 
Matthew Cooke in 1861—seems to possess 
considerable historical interest. Mr. E. A. 
Bond, late principal librarian of the British 
Museum, assigned it to the first half of the 
fifteenth century. The present editor dis- 
tinguishes two parts, of which the second is the 
oldest and purest version that has yet come to 
light of the Book of Charges, or MS. ‘‘Con- 
stitutions of Masonry.” The other two 
documents—Lansdowne MS. 98, art. 48, f. 276 
b; and Harleian MS. 1942—are of much later 
date, both probably belonging to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; and concerning 
these the uninitiated reader will be disposed to 
adopt the comment of Sir Henry Ellis: “‘A 
very foolish legendary account of the original 
of the order of Freemasonry.” Vol. vii. 
consists of a facsimile reprint of the second 
eclition (1738) of the Rev. Dr. James Anderson’s 
New Book of Constitutions, with an introduction 
by Mr. W. J. Hughan. The facsimile, of about 
230 pages, has been admirably made by Mr. 
Charles Praetorius ; and the introduction gives 
a careful bibliography of this class of literature. 


WE have received vol. i.—Anales del Reino de 
Navarra—of the new edition of the complete 
works of Father José de Moret, now publishing 
by E. Lopez, Tolosa, Guipuzcoa. This edition 
will be enriched with inedited matter from 
MSS., and with essays by Don Arturo Campién 
and others. It is well printed, strongly bound 
in cloth, and will consist of ten or twelve small 
quarto volumes, at a subscription price of 
fifty pesetas, or francs, for the whole. 
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WITH reference to a review of Love’s Loyalty, 
by Cecil Clarke (Griffith, Farran & Co.), in the 
ACADEMY of last week, the author writes to 
deny the conjecture that he is of the female sex. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue Oxford university branch of the Christian 
Social Union intend to publish a quarterly 
review for the consideration of social and 
economic questions. The review will be con- 
cerned chiefly with modern economic difficulties 
as they bear upon the whole of life; but it 
will also include more technical articles dealing 
with special aspects of our industrial system, 
or treating of the historical condition and de- 
velopment of some particular period. The 
first number of the Economic Review will appear 
in October, and the annual subscription will 
probably be ten shillings. isteoling sub- 
scribers or contributors may send their names 
to the Rev. J. Carter, Pusey House, Oxford. 


THE Asiatic Quarterly Review will henceforth 
be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. The forthcoming number will open with 
an important article on ‘‘The Regeneration of 
Persia,” by a well-known authority on the 
subject who signs himself ‘‘ Persicus.” Mr. 
Frederic H. Balfour writes on ‘‘Chinese His- 
tory”; Mr. R. N. Cust on ‘‘ Morocco”; Mr. 
Stephen Gray on ‘“‘ Job Charnock”; Mr. Hyde 
Clarke on ‘The English Language in the 
East’; and Dr. G. W. Leitner on ‘‘ The Heal- 
ing of the Schism among Orientalists.”’ 


Mr. Epwarp Marston, of the firm of 
Sampson Low & Co., has contributed to 
Scribner’s Magazine an article entitled ‘‘How 
Stanley wrote his Book,” which gives an account 
not only of the actual process of composition at 
Cairo, but also of the method of making notes 
adopted by Mr. Stanley in the course of his 
travels. 


THE August number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will contain three seasonable articles : 
‘‘Heligoland,” by Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
illustrated by Mr. Hamilton; ‘“‘An August 
Ramble down the Upper Thames,” by Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, illustrated from photographs 
taken by the writer; and ‘‘Cowes Castle,” by 
Lady Fairlie Cunningham. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling contributes a poem; and the frontis- 
= is an engraving, by Mr. O. Lacour, of 

oroni’s well-known portrait of an Italian 
nobleman in the National Gallery. 


THE United Service Magazine for August will 
contain articles on ‘‘ National Insurance,” by 
Mr. J. Gibson Bowles and Admiral Lord 
Clarence Paget; ‘‘The Present State of the 
Powder Question”; ‘‘A Summer Night’s 
Dream ”’; and the first of two articles on ‘The 
War Training of the Navy,” by Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir J. Phipps Hornby. 


Aw illustrated article on the ‘ Perils and 
Romance of Whaling” will appear in the 
August number of the Century. The author, 
Mr. Gustav Kobbé, has had access to many 
interesting log-books, &c., in the collection of 
Mr. F. C. Sanford. 


_ ‘THE Higher Education of Girls in America” 

is the title of an article in the August number 

of the Leisure Hour, by Dr. Aubrey. It is 

chiefly devoted to a description of the methods 
=— in the famous Wellesley College near 
oston. 


THE Yorkshire County Magazine, an illustrated 
monthly, will shortly supersede the four 
quarterlies issued by Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, 
Idel, Bradford, under one cover, viz., the York- 
shire Notes and Queries, Genealogist, Biblio- 
grapher, and Folk-lore Journal, which have had 
a successful run for about six years. More 
space will thus be acquired for articles and 





illustrations, though the price is to remain at 
5s. per annum. 

THE Critic, which claims to be the oldest 
weekly newspaper in the world, has this week 
been incorporated with Society, which will in 
future be illustrated and enlarged to twenty- 
four pages. 








VERSE. 
NOTES AT FLORENCE. 


a 
Christ rising from the Tomb (Botticelli). 
Cuxist—who doth break 
For the world’s sake 
His tomb, yet still in outstretched sleep is hid 
At the tomb’s lid— 
Behold Him to our gaze complete 
In wounded hands and feet, 
While soft His rest 
As John’s on His own breast. 


I. 
The Vision of St. Augustine (Botticelli). 
God’s Saint, and of His kingdom mild 
The humblest child, 
By hollow of a cool 
Sky-drinking pool : 
What shall they say, how understand 
The sweetness of the dawn-bathed land, 
Those mated souls that pause 
Under God’s laws, 
And find it sweeter than the honeycomb 
Beneath their tablature to roam 


Ill. 
Flowers at the Foot of the Crucifix (Signorelli). 


A circled mesh 

Of flowers given to refresh 
Our eyes that bend 

Away from that fierce manhood’s end : 

Wild little border— 
And in disorder— 

Of country flowers ; 
Strawberries that link 

With spires of scarcely-coloured pink, 
Herb-Robert ; close against the soil 
Yellow trefoil, 

With pansies, daisies ; in a spot 

By Magdalen’s robe forget-me-not : 
Embroidered bed, 

Shine forth beneath the shadowed head, 
And let the lizard pry 
About the dull 
Teeth-terrace of the skull 

At the crossfoot! For why ? 
It is so natural to die. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 








OBITUARY. 
GENERAL PLANTAGENET HARRISON. 


I CRAVE space to point out in the ACADEMY 
how the very serious loss which students of 
genealogy have sustained through the death of 
General Plantagenet Harrison may be lessened 
if proper steps be taken to secure his MSS. for 
the nation. 

Few men have devoted so much time and 
energy to the elucidation of the ancient Court 
Rolls; and very few who have been so indus- 
trious have left so little in print to justify 
their labours. General Harrison was a self- 
taught man. He devoted himself to the study 
of our early records after the close of a mili- 
tary career, when the little Latin which he prob- 
poy Page as a boy must have become as rust; 
as his well-used sword; and it is very muc 
to his credit that he recovered so much of that 
tongue, and with it acquired the art of de- 
ciphering the varieties of early handwriting, 
together with a good wndactention of ancient 
law, without which the best scholarship and 
the most intimate knowledge of carly cali- 
graphy is useless. With indomitable pcrsever- 
ance he waded through the almost intermin- 





able series of our Court Rolls, and he has left 
behind him a great number of MS. volumes, 
the result of his labours. Anyone who is 
—- with Agard’s work, which was 
published some fifty years ago under the 
title of ‘‘Placitorum Abbrevatio,’ or some- 
thing of that kind (his work was a selec- 
tion, and not an abbreviation), may calculate 
the value of General Harrison’s MSS. when in- 
formed that the bulk is quite ten times as large, 
and the matter chiefly applicable to one county 
—Yorkshire. 

Poor General Harrison published one folio 
volume, which some critics derided, though it 
was a work of real merit, and which sold so 
badly in consequence that it involved the author 
in pecuniary loss and a consequent quarrel 
with his publishers. I believe he only sold 
fifteen copies at the sale price, the rest were 
forced upon the market almost at the value of 
waste paper. Several other volumes are ready 
for publication, but it is extremely unlikely that 
they will ever see the light in print; nor per- 
haps is it very desirable, for very few men are 
capable of carrying out the work, and a man 
capable of such labour would prefer to collect 
his own material. The great value of the 
MSS. is in the material from which General 
Harrison was compiling his history. This is a 
transcript (abbreviated, no doubt) of all the 
entries which he could find upon the Rolls 
relating to Yorkshire land and Yorkshire land- 
owners—truly the labour of a life. 

General Harrison was extremely eccentric 
—so much so that upon some questions his 
sanity might almost be doubted. But a kinder- 
hearted man never lived, and he was ever 
ready to aid his fellow-workers. When puzzled 
upon any question of Yorkshire history, I never 
scrupled to apply to him; and at all times I 
met with the most kindly assistance. Very 
recently, when I was compelled to criticise the 
Vernon-Harcourt pedigree, General Harrison’s 
MSS. produced the true descent of the family. 
I often enjoyed the privilege of consulting his 
MSS. myself, and I always found them work- 
able. In his printed work he, for his own 
reasons, abstained from giving references; but 
his transcripts from the Rolls are in admirable 
order, and refer readily to the originals. 

There is some talk of buying General 
Harrison’s MSS. for the library of the Record 
Office, but the admirably managed MS. de- 
partment of the British Museum is the only 
place fit for their reception. And this would 
be a fitting revenge of the whirligig of time ; 
for, by a miserable piece of folly and misunder- 
standing, the poor old General was prohibited 
from entering the Museum; and it is certainly 
very much to the credit of the late Master of 
the Rolls that he permitted him to search there, 
although the ground upon which he was ex- 
cluded—that he claimed to be de jure Duke of 
Lancaster—applied equally to his exclusion 
from both institutions. 

Pym YEATMAN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE principal paper in the current number of 
Mind is on ‘Our Space Consciousness,” by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is a noteworthy addition 
to that writer’s able derivation of the percep- 
tion of space from simpler psychical elements. 
Mr. Spencer sees quite well that to our adult 
consciousness space appears something quite 
simple and unanalysable ; but instead of regard- 
ing this fact as conclusive of its primordial 
simplicity, he sets about oe how the 
perception comes to assume this apparent sim- 
plicity, with individual and racial evolution. 
Here lies the merit of this answer to his critics. 
The space perception is for him aninstance of a 
process of transformation, which he shows very 
clearly to take place in other cases also, 
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Students of psychology will rejoice to find that 
Mr. Spencer’s hand has lost none of its cunning. 
Another valuable article for the English student 
of psychology is a careful account of the first 
part of Volkmann’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie, 
by Mr. T. Whittaker. Volkmann’s work is 
justly regarded as the most systematic present- 
ment of the Herbertian doctrine, and it is well 
that it receives this special notice in an 
English journal of psychology. The other 
articles are an examination of the logical 
method of the Ethics of Evolution, by 
Mr. W. Mitchell, and a study on ‘ The 
Antinomy of Thought,” by Mr. A. F. Shand. 


THE new number of 7'he American Journal of 
Psychology contains only two or three short 
principal articles. The most important of these 
is a continuation of the editor’s study of the 
History of Reflex Action, by Dr. C. F. 
Hodge. For the rest, the number is note- 
worthy for the fulness of its record of con- 
temporary work in the domain of experimental 
psychology, and the allied provinces of mental 
pathology (psychiatry), the physiology of the 
nervous system, and pa a tn biology. 
Now that the science of psychology has been 
broadened out, by being brought into fruitful 
connexion with physiology, this extensive 
view of its literature is of the greatest use to 
the student. This number of the journal, by- 
the-by, contains accounts of psychological 
study and research at various American univer- 
sities, from which one would be disposed to say 
that the subject has obtained much fuller 
recognition in the higher curriculum of studies 
on the other side of the water than it has as 
yet obtained here. 


THE current number of Brain contains an 
article of special interest to the psychological 
student, viz. a study of the psycho-physical 
process of Attention, by Mr. J. Sully. The 
writer claims that the importance of attention 
as a factor in psychical processes has been 
underestimated by physiological psychology— 
at least in this country. He endeavours to 
bring out its importance, and, at the same 
time, to examine critically the current hypo- 


theses respecting the correlated nervous 
processes. 








MEMORIAL TO THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Soon after the death of Dinah Maria Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik) in 1887, a scheme for the erection 
of a suitable memorial of her work was started 
by some of those who prized that work, the 
committee including the names of Lord Tenny- 
son, Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, Mr. John 
Morley, Prof. Huxley, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mme. Guizot de Witt, and Miss 
Yonge. It was decided that the memorial 
should take the form of a marble medallion in 
Tewkesbury Abbey. Tewkesbury was the place 
selected by Mrs. Craik as the home of “ John 
Halifax,” and it was the last place visited by 
her before her death; and this association of 
Tewkesbury with Mrs. Craik’s best known work 
led the committee, with the consent of Canon 
Robeson, the vicar of Tewkesbury, to decide 
upon the Abbey as the most fitting site for the 
contemplated memorial. 

The memorial has now been placed in the 
Abbey. It is the work of Mr. H. H. Arm- 
stead, and is designed to indicate the “ noble 
aim of her work.” Above the cornice is placed 
a group illustrative of Charity; while in the 
architectural member is a winged laurel wreath, 
surmounted by an _alto-relief, containing the 
figures of Truth and Purity. <A central shield 
bears the quotation from John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, ** Kach in his place is fulfilling his day, 
and passing away, just as that Sun is passing. 





Only we know not whither he passes; while 
whither we go we know, and the way we know 
—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
A medallion portrait is contained in a circular 
moulding, supported by Corinthian pilasters, 
on which are borne the maiden and married 
names of the authoress, ‘‘ Dinah Maria Mulock 
—Mrs. Craik.” The inscription on the frieze 
runs, ‘‘ A tribute to work of noble aim and to a 
gracious life.” 








SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS IN ITALY. 
Sic. GUISEPPE CHIARINI has issued a re- 
print from the Italian review La Nuova Anto- 
logia for March, April, and May, of three 
articles written by him under the title “Tl 
Matrimonio e gli Amori di Guglielmo Shake- 
speare.” In opposition to what Major Walter 
has recently asserted (Shakespeare’s True Life) 
and others had said before him—about the 
proof of Shakspere’s marriage with Anne 
Hathaway being ‘‘ a happy union,” as shown by 
the Sonnets which speak of ‘‘the marriage of 
true minds,’’ where love knows no alteration, 
&e.—Sig. Chiarini fails to find any laudatory 
allusion to Anne Hathaway in these places or in 
any of the Sonnets. The marriage in his judg- 
ment was not happy, though he does not 
attach very great importance to the interlined 
bequest, in the will, of ‘‘ the second best bed.” 
The idea of Halliwell-Phillipps and _ other 
defenders of Shakspere’s matrimonial felicity— 
that previous to the marriage there had been a 
betrothal regarded as of a validity resembling 
that of the formal ceremony—finds little favour 
with Sig. Chiarini; and he cites, as unfavour- 
able to this view, the warning of Prospero to 
Ferdinand as to his conduct before the marriage 
ceremony should ‘with full and holy rite be 
ministered.” Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism—that 
there is nothing really mysterious in the matter 
of the Sonnets, and that to him the question 
whether they were or were not addressed to 
Herbert and Mary Fitton appeared neither 
interesting nor important—is not at all accept- 
able to the Italian critic. Mr. Tyler’s recent 
book on the Sonnets is highly commended ; but, 
though it is very probable that Mary Fitton 
was the fascinating brunette loved by both 
Shakspere and Herbert, this is regarded as 
requiring additional evidence. If, however, the 
problems of the Sonnets are not yet entirely 
solved, at least an approximation to the solu- 
tion has now been made. Prof. Olivieri’s 
recent translation of the Sonnets (the first in 
Italian) is regarded as not altogether satis- 
factory. But translating the Sonnets into 
prose is a difficult affair, more difficult perhaps 
than in verse. At any rate, faults which would 
be overlooked in verse are not so easily pardoned 
when detected in a prose translation. More- 
over, .it was scarcely judicious, Sig. Chiarini 
thinks, for a translator of Shakspere to make 
a ns with Shakspere’s most difficult 
work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MEMORIAL TO RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Taunton: July 18, 1890. 

It may interest your readers to learn that 
this unrivalled delineator of country life is no 
longer to remain unhonoured. A wish has been 
expressed of late by many that some memorial 
of Richard Jefferies should be erected; and 
inasmuch as he was a native of Wilts and fond 
of his county, Salisbury Cathedral appeared to 
be the most appropriate spot for that pur pose. 
Mr. Charles Longman, an attached friend of 
Richard Jefferies and Mr. Walter Besant, the 
happy author of the ‘“‘ Eulogy,” regarding the 
proposal with favour, a committee has been 
formed for placing a marble bust of the prose 
poet of the Wiltshire Downs in this grand old 
cathedral. The Bishop of Salisbury and the 
Dean having most cordially given their assent to 
this project, the execution of the proposed 
memorial has been intrusted to Miss Margaret 
Thomas, an artist of acknowledged ability. 
The estimated cost of this work will be about 
£150. Itis believed that little difficulty will 
be experienced in raising this small fund among 
the admirers and ‘‘ readers of the most remark- 
able man produced in the diocese of Salisbury 
for many years.” 

The committee consists of the Bishop of 
Salisbury and the Dean, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
Mr. Walter Pollock, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. George 
Smith, Mr. Andrew Chatto, Mr. Alfred Buckley, 
Mr. Osborne, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. F. G. Heath, 
Mr. Walter Besant, and Mr. Charles Longman. 
The two latter gentlemen will act as honorary 
secretaries, and I have willingly accepted the 
office of treasurer, and opened an account with 
Stuckey’s Banking Company, Taunton, for 
subscriptions. 


ARTHUR KINGLAKE. 
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NOTES FROM RENNES. 
London: July 12, 1890. 
THANKS to Prof. Loth, during a recent visit to 
Rennes I saw the MS. of the famous Cartulary 
of Redon, and copied one of the Latin inscrip- 
tions found last April in digging the founda- 
tions of the new Bazar Parisien. 

The MS. is now kept, like any ordinary 
volume, in the library of a local fubrique de 
prétres. The ink is still so unfaded that there 
would be no difficulty in photographing the 
whole of the 142 leaves of which the codex now 
consists. Its contents would then practically 
be saved from the risk of loss by fire; and 
scholars would be able to control De Courson’s 
edition, the faultiness of which has been fully 
proved in Prof. Loth’s Chrestomathie Bretonne, 
Paris, 1890, pp. 105, 108, 109, 111, 112, &e. 

The inscription has not, so far as I know, 
hitherto been published. It is in good Roman 
letters of the third century, and runs as 
follows: 

IMP. C. M. 

PIAVVO 

NIO VIC 

TORINO 

p.¥.Inv. (pio felici invicto) 
AVG. (augusto) 

c. R. (civitas Redonum) 

L. mr. (leugae quattuor). 

The M. Piavvonius Victorinus above men- 
tioned was one of the thirty tyrants, and is 
supposed to have been slain A.D. 268, after he 
had reigned in Gaul, and probably also in 
Britain, for somewhat more than a year. The 
Cate of the inscription is thus fixed to a 
nicety. The gentile name is spelt with one v 
on a Lincoln milestone, Eph. Epigr. vii., No. 
1097, for a reference to which I am indebted to 
Mr. Haverfield. Mr. Haverfield also informs 
me that Allmer (Revue épigraphique, 1888, 
p. 372) argues that this name is really Pi(us) 
Avonius, just as Piesuvius (so Tetricus is some- 
times styled) is pretty certainly Pius Esuvius. 

To me, however, the chief object of interest 
at Rennes was the fifteenth-century MS. con- 
taining (inter alia) the oldest Gaelic version of 
Maundevile’s Travels, the unique Life of 8. Col- 
man mac Luachain (of which I transcribed 
about a third), and a beautifully written copy 
of the Dinnsenchas, which has been photo- 
graphed for me by M. Collet. Of this MS. an 
account has been published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy (Irish MSS. Series, 
vol. i., pp. 66-81). The following corrigenda 
may be useful to the owners of that publication : 


The MS. 
co fortachtaigi 


The Proceedings. 
P. 71,1. 9, cof[ujrtach- 
taici 


aigi 
1. 10, mobeirti (of 
my work) 

72, 1. 3, se cumgill 
dege (sixteen 
conditions) 

1. 4, inti 

ll. 7, 8, quinta de 
intencione 

ll. 19, 20, do niisa 
faeisind (makes 


m’oibrigti 


se cuingill dege 


indti 

quingta tescincione (i.e., 
quinta distinctione) 

doni a feeisidin 


his confession) 
73, 1. 7, dho dé 
1. 22, indaighe Idhal 
74, 1. 6, no gabais n6é gabad 
aad 1. 18, do daingnid do daingniy 
15, 1.1, Donnchadog Donnchad og mac Dond- 


mac Toirrdeal- chada oscinn Ealla, 7 


baigh Concubar mac Toirr- 
. dealbaigh 
1. 28, nach rimtar nach rimtar ardhaig 


ar daig chuimne 


chuimre (who for bre- 
(who are not 


vity’s sake are not 


reckoned for reckoned) 
commemora- 
tion) 
80,1.1, Emaind(nom. Emand 
sg. 
1. 2, ain baile a baile 
1. 6, creochas ereochas. 





So much for textual errors. The account is 
wholly silent as to the Biblical history, which 
occupies ff. 37b 2-43a 1 of the MS., and the 
legend of S. Brenainn, fo. 74a 2. I will add 
(from p. 79 of the Proceedings) only one speci- 
men of the description of the contents of the 
MS. : 

‘Fol. 69 a., col. 1—Here follows a religious tract 
of no historical interest, to fol. 74 a.’’ 

The ‘‘ tract’? thus summarily disposed of is a 
copy of The Evernew Tongue (Jenga Bithnua), 
one of the most curious and (to folklorists) most 
interesting compositions in Early Middle Irish. 
It is a dialogue between the Hebrew sages, 
assembled on Mount Zion, and the spirit of 
Philip the Apostle, who is called by the house- 
hold of heaven ‘‘ The Evernew Tongue,” because 
when he was preaching to the heathen his 
tongue was nine times cut out and nine times 
miraculously restored. In answer to questions 
put by the sages, the Evernew Tongue tells 
them all about the creation of the universe, and 
especially about certain seas, wells, rivers, 
precious stones, trees, stars, &c. It, lastly, 
describes hell, doomsday, and heaven. There 
are at least five other copies, one in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Celt. et B. 1, ff. 24a-27b; 
another in the Book of Lismore (a MS. belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire), ff. 46a-52a; a 
third in the British Museum, Egerton 171, pp. 
44-65; a fourth at Cheltenham, in the Phillipps 
Library, No. 9754, ff. 7a-9a; a fifth in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, H. 2. 16, 
col. 700-707. From a statement by O’Curry 
(Lectures, p. 532), there would seem to he a 
sixth copy in the Liber Flavus Fergusorum. 
Where that MS. now is I cannot say, and should 
be glad to learn. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








COCKNEY. 

Oxford : July 19, 1890. 
I do not often agree with Mr. Wedgwood’s 
method of etymology. But he may like to 
know that I still remember, though it is a long 
time ago, how in our nursery we spoke not 
only of a Hotto-pferd, a Motsche-kuh, a Bah- 
lamm, a Mietze-katze, but likewise of a Cack-ei ; 

but that had nothing to do with Hahn enei. 
F. Max MULLER. 








OLD FRENCH ‘‘ ENCREMENT”’—‘‘ LA GOULE 
D’AOUST.”’ 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: July 15, 1890. 


(1) The word excrement, of the use of which only 
two instances are given by Godefroy—both 
from the ‘‘ Livre des Rois’’—is employed as an 
intensive adverb in the sense of ‘‘ extremely.” 
Its origin is doubtful. Is it possibly the Latin 
incrementum used adverbially ? 

It more probably comes from Latin acrimente, 
in which case cf. the similar intensive use of 
durement in O.F., which is somewhat analogous 
to the slang use of “awfully,” “ frightfully,” 
and the like in modern English. 

For encrement = acrimente (which would make 
it a double of aigrement), cf. O.F. engrot = 
aegrotum, engrés = agrestem, heingre = aegrum 
whence malingre, English malinger), anquelie 
‘wre a encolie) = aquilegiam, and such well- 
known instances of intercalated » in modern 
French as langouste = locustam, Angouléme = 
Iculisma, convoiter = cupitare, &e., &e. 

The word is not mentioned by Burguy ; nor 
is there any Latin equivalent for it in the 
passages in which it occurs. 

(2) In ‘‘ La Maniere de Langage,” printed by 
M. Paul Meyer from MS. Harl. 3988 in Brit. 
Mus., occurs the phrase “‘ jusques a la goule 
d’aoust.”” The customer says to the cloth 


merchant: ‘‘Je vous paierai tres lien... si 
que vous me donnez jour de paiement jusques a 





la goule d’aoust’’; that is: ‘‘I will pay, if I 
may defer payment until August 1.’ As M. 
Paul Meyer points out, on this day falls ‘‘ La 
Saint Pierre aux liens,’”’ often called ‘‘ Saint 
Pierre engoule aotit,”’ or ‘‘ goule aotit.” Later 
on the customer repeats that he will faithfully 
pay ‘‘ ou feste du Saint Pierre la noele prochain 
qui venra ’’—so M. Meyer prints the passage, 
adding in a footnote that the reading is doubt- 
ful, but looks like /a wincle. The phrase 
evidently is ‘‘ Saint Pierre la vincle (wincle),” a 
rendering of ‘8. Petrus ad Vineula” (St. 
Pierre aux liens’’), whose day falls on August 1. 
PAGET TOYNBEE. 








‘“HETMAN” AND ‘‘ HAUPTMANN.” 
Taylorian Institution, Oxford: July 21, 1890. 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain having questioned any 
relation between the Slavonic ‘‘ Hetman” and 
the German ‘“‘ Hauptmann,” at the end of his 
review of Mr. Morfill’s Story of Russia 
(AcADEMY, July 19), perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to advance a word in defence of this 
connexion. 

In the first place, it is not denied by Linde, 
the great authority on the Polish language (c/. 
his Polish Dictionary); nor by Jungmann in 
his Cekh Dictionary (s.v. ‘‘ Heytman”’); nor by 
Miklosich in his Etymological Slavonic Dic- 
tionary. Secondly, while ‘‘Hetman” is not 
to be found in Old-Slavonic, it does occur in 
most of the modern Slavonic dialects, especially 
in Polish and Malo-Russian, where it has as- 
sumed, also, the derivative forms Atumdn and 
Otaumdn, as well as in Lithuanian Atmonas and 
Etmonas, denoting a leader of the Cossacks. 
Thirdly, considering the close military con- 
nexion and political union between Austria and 
Poland, especially towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, when Stephen Bathory, crowned 
king of Poland at Cracow in 1576, granted the 
Cossacks of Southern Russia the privilege of 
choosing a Hetman (or chieftain) out of their own 
people, there seems little reason to reject the 
supposition that ‘‘ Hetman” may be a German 
loan-word in Polish, derived from the German 
‘“‘ Hauptmann,” like several other terms of mili- 
tary rank, but phonetically adapted to the Polish 
and Slavonic pronunciation. Lastly, it deserves 
to be stated that the title of ‘‘ Hauptmann,” when 
used in documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century, is not confined to a military officer, but 
often refers to a civil official, whose duty it was 
to collect the rents and taxes of his district and 
deliver them to the feudal lord (c/. Grimm’s 
Deutsches Wérterbuch, s.v. ‘‘ Hauptmann.”’) 

H. KREBs. 








FITZGERALD'S ‘‘OMAR KHAYYAM.” 
Howth, Dublin: July 23, 1890. 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis, & Co., of Dublin, from 
whom I procured my copies of the American 
‘‘Omar,” inform me that, previously to the 
announcement of Fitzgerald’s Life and Letters 
by Messrs. Macmillan, no objection was made 
by any British publisher to their importing as 
many copies as they required. Subsequently, 
however, an objection was made, and the 
practice has been discontinued. 

It has been asked again and again why Mr. 
Quaritch never reprinted a book which people 
were content to send to America for. And the 
problem seems to be getting beyond solution. 
For it was formerly whispered that Mr. W. A. 
Wright, as literary executor of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, declined to give permission for the 
separate publication of the Rubaiyat. This 
seemed a little hard on Mr. Quaritch, when one 
remembered the pretty story of Fitzgerald’s 
going to him and making him a present of the 
MS., and when one further remembered the 
terrible fate of the first edition. It seemed 
severe, but not impolitic; for the literary re- 
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mains (including, of course, the Rubaiy4t) duly 
issued from the hands of Mr. Wright. And 
so the existing copies of the Quaritch edition 
circulated at high prices ; while those who had 
not the good fortune to get one, imported 
copies from America, or (who knows °) revelled 
in Mr. McCarthy’s prose version. All this 
suggests the question: Did Mr. Wright really 
decline to give permission for any further 
separate publication of the Rubaiyat’ It is, 
indeed, none of my business; but if this question 
is answered in the affirmative, some inquisitive 
people who have been so long kept out of their 
‘*Omars” (and naturally Mr. Quaritch, who 
has come in for the blame) will like to know 
whether Mr. Wright, in thus acting, was carry- 
ing out the desires of Edward Fitzgerald or 
merely exercising his own discretion. 
CHARLES WEEKES. 








‘*THE BONDMAN” AGAIN. 
London: July 22, 1890. 

In my former letter, I did not venture to 
place 7he Bondman on the same level as one 
kind of Sagas—namely, the Skrék-Ségur or 
Lyga-Ségur— fabulous or fictitious Sagas, fabri- 
cated in Iceland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (see Vigfisson’s Dictionary). 
If Mr. Hall Caine wishes his novel to be classed 
with these productions, let it be so. 

Further, Mr. Hall Caine says that I am 
wrong in my detailed criticism on all points 
except one. Accordingly, he must be right on 
all these points and I apologise. 

I was only the mouthpiece of my country- 
men who still think, having lived in Iceland 
all their lives, that they know something about 
their own country and its literature. 

JON STEFANSSON. 





SCIENCE. 
An Arabie- English Dictionary on a New 


System. By H. Anthony Salmoné, 
In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 


An undertaking to produce an Arabic 
lexicon worthy.of the name, and yet of 
portable dimensions, may well be regarded 
as an attempt to grapple with a problem in 
its very nature impossible of solution. Such, 
nevertheless, is the task Prof. Salmoné has 
sought to accomplish, and which he has 
completed with a result upon which Arabic 
scholars will ere long pronounce their final 
judgment. It is not, it must be confessed, 
easy to form, with anything like confidence, 
a forecast of what that judgment will even- 
tually be. To the most impartial mind, 
objection cannot fail to present itself when 
the book is first opened, and the eye is caught 
by its bristling array of figures. And the 
objection, it is to be feared, will lose little 
of its force on examination of the author’s 
Introduction, in which we are confronted 
with elaborate tables of Arabic derivatives, 
and with explanatory notes which, taken 
together, summarise the knowledge to be 
acquired from a not unlaborious study of 
Arabic ctymology, the whole compressed 
within the compass of less than a dozen 
pages. <A brief explanation of the system 
adopted by Mr. Salmoné will, however, 
enable readers of the AcApEmy to apprehend 
the reasons that may operate in its favour. 
Arabic verbs, as is generally known, are, 
for the most part, tri-literal, that is to say, 
composed of three radical letters. Quadri- 
literals are very few in number; and their 





inflections being based upon the same 
general rules as are those of the more com- 
mon class, it will be unnecessary for our 
purpose to make any further reference 
to the distinction. From the original verb 
—or what, for the grammarian’s purpose, 
may be regarded as such—certain derived 
forms are produced by the addition gene- 
rally of one or more incremental letters, 
themselves seven in number. The derived 
forms in common use do not exceed ten. As 
a general rule, no individual verb is capable 
of assuming more than two, three, or four of 
these forms; and, with more or less direct- 
ness, their signification is based, though 
not without exception, upon that of the 
“naked” verb, asit is termed by the Arab 
grammarians. Thus, from ma/aka, to possess, 
are derived the second and fourth forms— 
mallaka and amlaka, to put in possession. In 
the fifth form ¢amallaka signifies to be or to 
assume the demeanour of one in possession, 
or ofaking. In the sixth form, tamdlaka 
to master or restrain one’s self. But in ad- 
dition to the derived verbs, there is another 
and very numerous class of words, nouns 
and adjectives, that is to say, likewise 
formed on the model of certain specified 
exemplars, from the ‘“‘naked” verb. Thus 
malik, possessor or king; mk, property ; 
mamlakah, a kingdom ; mamlik, a slave. In 
the construction of an Arabic dictionary, 
the general plan is to enter the “naked” 
verbs in alphabetical order, each forming 
the heading under which the “aug- 
mented” derivatives are to be found. 
The derived verbs are indicated by numbers 
—first, second, third, and so forth. The 
verbal nouns and adjectives, modelled as 
they are on a far greater variety of forms, 
are inserted in full; and as each must not 
only be printed in the native character, but 
must bear its appropriate vowel marks, it is 
easy to conceive how much they contribute 
towards inflating both the size and the cost 
of the book. 

Attempts have been made, both abroad 
and in this country, to disregard, more or 
less completely, that system of classification, 
and to conform with the plan used in the 
case of European languages, where each 
word is to be sought under its initial letter. 
The gain to be derived from an adoption of 
that system is, however, of a very doubtful 
character. It not only tends to increase 
rather than reduce the bulk of the book, 
but it-deprives the student of the advantages 
of seeing words grouped together under the 
heading of their original form, as the Arab 
grammarians call it, and of becoming 
familiarised with their etymological struc- 
ture. A contention that such a system is of 
advantage to learners has not, to our mind, 
much more than plausibility in its favour. 
No dictionary worthy of the name can be of 
service to a learner so deficient in knowledge 
of the most elementary character as to be 
unable to distinguish the ‘‘ naked ” form of 
such words as mamlik, mamlakah, tamlikah, 
specimens, as these are, of a perfect host of 
others equally simple. And the inconsist- 
ency is, at the same time, accepted of sup- 
posing the beginner to be able to recognise 
other words far more completely disguised 
by the disappearance, under certain rules of 
grammar, sometimes of their first, at others 





of their second, and at others again of their 
third radical letter. If it be urged that 
certain forms, generally derivatives of 
irregular verbs, will at times present equal 
or almost equal difficulty to the student, it 
may be answered that the solution of such 
difficulties will at least afford him an exer- 
cise of a very wholesome kind. 

Prof. Salmoné has adopted the direct 
opposite to the system of which we have 
just spoken. He not only represents the 
derived verbs by Roman numbers, in the 
usual manner, but the verbal nouns and ad- 
jectives are likewise represented by figures. 
These figures refer the reader to a table 
of paradigms at the commencement of the 
book, reprinted, for convenience sake, on a 
loose sheet. The precise orthographical 
form of each word is there found, and its 
signification is given in the body of the 
book, immediately after the number. The 
table comprises the ordinary verbal nouns, 
corresponding generally with the European 
infinitive used as a substantive, forms of the 
broken or irregular plurals, of intensive 
adjectives, of nouns denoting the time or 
place when or where an action is done, and 
so forth. Of the last mentioned I may cite 
as an example the word makhzan, whence 
our own familiar word “magazine,” the 
place, that is to say, where things are stored 
and preserved. 

The advantages presented by Prof. Sal- 
moné’s system are easy to recognise. But, 
on the other hand, his table of paradigms 
contains no less than seventy distinct forms ; 
and it may well be imagined that the 
mind of a student who glances over the 
table, under the idea that he must 
search through its columns every time 
he has occasion to find the meaning of 
a word, is only too likely to be filled with 
dismay at the prospect. But even in the 
case of an Arabic Talon, things are not 
always what they seem. A minor though 
not unimportant point, is that the classifica- 
tion of the derivatives greatly simplifies the 
task of finding any particular form. A more 
ae one is that, as a matter of fact, 
only a very small number of these seventy 
forms are in common use. Others are met 
with at more or less infrequent intervals, 
and some again are exceedingly rare. It is 
evident, therefore, that the number in Prof. 
Salmoné’s table might have been largely 
reduced without any material addition to 
the pages of his book; and we think it is 
to be regretted that he did not adopt that 
course. It is, however, only fair to add 
that the importance of this objection -may be 
easily overrated. The student may, indeed, 
form a list of his own, composed of a score, 
or a dozen, or even a smaller number of 
the commonest forms. Others, he will find, 
are more or less rarely required ; and the 
smaller number in common use, along with 
their distinguishing numbers, cannot fail 
soon to become so impressed upon his 
memory—and that, let it be added, with 
great advantage to his knowledge of the 
language—that they must soon cease to 
give him trouble. 

Prof. Salmoné’s familiarity with the 
Arabic language, as being his native 
tongue, has no doubt contributed to lighten 
the work he has undergone ; but throughout 
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the pages of his book there is ample sign 
of the painstaking labour he has bestowed 
upon the performance of his task. From 
the typographical point of view the 
book is all that could be desired—the paper 
of excellent quality, the type remarkable 
for its clearness, and certainly not inferior to 
the product of any European _ in point 
of elegance of form. Every Arabic word is 
not only printed in the native character, but 
is fully pointed with its vowels. In the 
tables the precise nature of the alterations 
in the derived forms is shown at a glance 
by the simple expedient of printing the 
incremental letters and altered vowel marks 
in red. The compactness of the book, 
together with its comprehensiveness—its 
most obvious, though not its only merit— 
will make it valuable to travellers in 
Muhammadan countries, who, if they have 
literary or bibliographical objects in view, 
will find it a most useful as well as an un- 
troublesome companion. 

Students will not expect to find in this 
that which no book can give, namely, a 
royal road to learning. They must not 
only acquire a knowledge of the alphabet, 
of itself a simple enough matter; but a 
preliminary grounding in the first principles 
of Arabic grammar is absolutely indispens- 
able for the use of any dictionary whatso- 
ever. But once that is accomplished, they 
may do worse than give Prof. Salmoné’s a 
fairly patient trial. Of this they may 
safely be assured, that whatever time they 
may spend over it will not be wasted, but 
will, on the contrary, be attended with un- 
questionable and permanent profit to 
themselves. 

Henry C. Kay. 








SOME BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 


Electrical Influence Machines. By John Gray. 
(Whittaker.) The book is divided into three 
parts. The first, which is devoted to a general 
exposition of static electricity, the author hopes 
will make the reader independent of a text- 
book on the subject. We hardly think that 
anyone requiring such independence would be 
likely to become a reader of a work on influence 
machines, and the book would be decidedly im- 
proved by its omission. Presumably, in order 
to render the theory of static electricity easy 
of comprehension, few attempts are made at 
definition, or at using terms in senses consistent 
with modern usage or with themselves. Thus, 
electricity is regarded as a primary conception 
(p. 7), electrical density is nowhere defined, but 
is measured (on p. 8). The common definition 
of "sponge is given on p. 12, but is mentioned 
with some contempt ; in the next page but one, 
not only the term potential, but also equipo- 
tential surfaces are treated as primary concep- 
tions. Electromotive force, sometimes written 
in full, at others contracted to E. M. F., is used 
in various senses, but never in the usual one. 
Thus, on p. 24 E. M. F. is stated to be the rate 
at which potential diminishes; on p. 22 “ posi- 
tive and negative electrification is simply posi- 
tive or negative electromotive force with refer- 
ence to the surrounding field,” while on p. 113 
the electromotive force is referred to as being 
the intensity of the electrification. The mean- 
ing of the statement on p. 15, that the electrical 
fluid would appear not to be the luminiferous 
ether, but some fluid in a higher degree of 
tenuity, we have not succeeded in fathoming. 
It is a great relief to turn to the second part of 
the book, which is devoted to an historical 





sketch of the development of influence 
machines, and an explanation of their action. 
Here the author has wisely availed himself to a 
considerably extent of Prof. Silvanus P. Thom- 
son’s researches, and the discriptive part leaves 
very little to be desired. The line of influence 
machines that have descended by a kind of 
process of natural selection from Volta’s electro- 
phorus is followed, and the illustrations are 
excellent ; the practice of putting the + sign 
upon one side of the glass, and the — sign upon 
the other, when the electricity in both cases is 
upon the same side, as in the diagrams on pp. 
111, 115, 154, &c., is the only fault to be found. 
The explanatory part is fairly good, but the 
author is hampered by his exceeding care to 
avoid such terms as ‘‘ potential” and ‘‘ capacity,” 
and two points of great interest in influence 
machines—viz., the frequent reversal of polarity 
of the Holtz and Voss machines, and the re- 
generative action of the Wimshurst are unsatis- 
factory, the explanation given of the first 
action being scarcely correct, and none at all 
being given of the second. The third part of 
the book contains hints upon practical construc- 
tion, which will be useful to those wishing to 
make their own machines. 


Elementary Dynamics of Particles and Solids. 
By W. M. Hicks. (Macmillan.) This is a 
valuable elementary treatise, written by one 
who has had considerable experience in the kind 
of knowledge which it is possible to put into 
the average youth who attends the lectures of a 
country college. It will enable such a youth, if 
fairly diligent, to pass the examinations for an 
ordinary degree in the dynamical branch of 
what the wiseacres of Burlington House term 
‘‘mixed mathematics.” Principal Hicks pre- 
fers analysis to geometry, and belongs to the 
school which still devotes a chapter entitled 
‘* Machines” to the inclined plane, the lever, 
the wheel and axle, the pulley, and the screw. 
But if he is somewhat old-fashioned, he is at any 
rate clear, which is much more than can be said 
of some of the writers of recent text-books. His 
treatment of moments of inertia deserves 
special notice; and the clear type and wide 
range of problems of his volume ought to obtain 
for it a considerable circulation among teachers 
with a preference for analytical methods. 


A Syllabus of Elementary Dynamics : With an 
Appendix on the Alternative Mode of Regard- 
ing Symbols in Physical Equations. By W. N. 
Stocker. (Macmillan.) There is nothing 
to call for special comment in this syllabus. It 

resents no originality of treatment or of ideas 
in the sections devoted to mass and force; and 
this may be fairly taken as a test of the claim 
on our notice of any of the innumerable works 
recently issued dealing with dynamics. The 
word ‘‘ quickening” is advantageously used for 
speed-acceleration. The syllabus will probably 
be useful to Prof. Stocker’s own pupils, but it 
will hardly have a wide circle of readers. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE last part of the 7'ransactions of the Seismo- 
logical Society of Japan is entirely devoted to 
papers on the eruption of Bandai-san, which 
occurred in 1888. As soon as the news of the 
terrible catastrophe reached Tokyo, the presi- 
dent of the Imperial University deputed Messrs. 
Sekiya and Kikuchi to proceed thither, and 
undertake a thorough investigation of the 
henomena. Their elaborate report, with 
illustrations, is here published, accompanied 
by a paper on the same subject by Profs. 
Cargill Knott and Michie Smith. It is sup- 
posed that Bandai-san had not been in a state 
of eruption for 1000 years; but it was recog- 
nised as dormant rather than extinct, and hot 
springs occurred in its vicinity. On July 15, 
1888, a series of terrific explosions occurred, 





accompanied by the ejection of enormous 
columns of steam and vast showers of stones 
and dust, but without the cruption of lava or 
umice. It appears that the volcanic ashes and 
ust were formed chiefly of fragments of pre- 
existing rocks, mechanically triturated by the 
explosions. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. CHARLES DELAGRAVE, of Paris, has issued 
this week the first fascicule of the long-expected 
French Dictionary of Prof. Adolphe Hatzfeld 
and the late Arséne Darmesteter. The work 
was begun nearly nineteen years ago; and 
a considerable portion was in type at the time 
of the lamented death of M. Darmesteter, in 
November, 1888. His place as editor has been 
filled by one of his pupils, M. Antoine Thomas, 
lecturer in Romance philology at the Sorbonne. 
The full title of the work is ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Général de la Langue Francaise du Commence- 
ment du XVIT°. Siecle jusqu’a nos Jours, pré- 
cédé d’un Traité dela Formation de la Langue.” 
The special character of the work will only be 
manifest from this ‘‘ Traité,” which will not 
appear until the conclusion of the publication. 
But it may here be stated generally that the 
object of the editors has been to trace both the 
historical and the logical growth in the usage 
of words, as exemplified in M. Arséne Darmes- 
teter’s little book, Za Vie des Mots (1887). The 
mode of publication is in /fascicules of eighty 
pages, to appear at intervals of two months, 
at the price of one franc each; and it is 
estimated that the whole will be completed in 
about thirty /ascicules. The first contains an 
introduction (pp. xxviii.), and sixty-four pages 
of text, from ‘‘A” to ‘‘Ajournement.” The 
typography is clear, and the method of arrange- 
ment both simple and instructive. 


THE July number of the Scottish Review 
prints the second of Prof. Rhys’s Rhind lectures 
on the early ethnology of the British Isles, 
treated from the point of view of language. 
The special title of this lecture is ‘‘ Traces of 
a Non-Aryan Element in the Celtic Family,” 
and the material is taken almost entirely from 
personal names. Prof. Rhys first explains the 
normal mode of formation of personal names 
which is common to the entire Aryan group. 
He then points out traces of a different system 
of nomenclature, to be found chiefly in Ire- 
land, and also in the Pictish or northern dis- 
tricts of Scotland. This other system he is in- 
clined to attribute to the non-Aryan element, 
which likewise influenced the language of the 
Goidelic or Q Celts. Finally, he brings 
forward a large amount of evidence from the 
same class of personal names, as tending to 
prove a totemistic system among this non- 
Aryan element. The totem chiefly discussed is 
the dog. Prof. Rhys further expresses his 
belief that the Aryans also once had their 
totems, but at so early a date as to be beyond 
the reach of philology. The summaries of 
foreign periodicals continue to form a valuable 
feature in the Scottish Review; but some of the 
other articles are open to criticism. For 
example, in the current number one con- 
tributor talks of ‘‘ Ferishta, a Hindu historian” 
(p. 99); and another contributor writes: ‘‘ The 
language [of Heligoland], which is unwritten, 
is generally called Frisian, but is pronounced by 
the learned to be Anglo-Saxon” (p. 161). 


THE current number of the Journal of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is 
made up of two highly interesting papers. 
The first is an essay on ‘‘The Manchu Lan- 
guage,” by Herr P. G. von Méllendorf; and 
the second is an ‘Abstract of Information 
on Currency and Measures in China,”’ by Mr. 
H. B. Morse. The only complaint we have to 


make of Herr von Méllendorf’s paper is ag 
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regards the title. A more descriptive title would 
have been ‘‘ A Catalogue of Manchu Litera- 
ture.”” Manchu literature is comparatively a 
thing of yesterday. It was not until the year 
1599 that the Manchus possessed an alphabet. 
At that time the sovereign, who was after- 
wards known as Tien-ming, directed two 
officials to adapt the Mongolian letters to the 
Manchu pronunciation. So soon as this was 
accomplished, other scholars were appointed to 
translate Chinese works into the native lan- 
guage; and from this beginning the literature, 
which is essentially a literature of translations, 
took its rise. At the present time the Manchu 
language has almost entirely given way to 
Chinese. Little or no printing is being done 
in it, and the probability is that before long 
such catalogues as that of Herr von Moéllendorf 
will be the most complete records which we 
shall possess of the literature. Herr von Miéllen- 
dorf enumerates 249 works, which is by far the 
largest number which have ever hitherto been 
described in one catalogue. It would naturally 
be thought that the question of currency and 
measures in China would have been one of 
interest to the mercantile community in that 
country ; but in response to inquiries issued by 
the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on the subject, not a single reply was re- 
turned from any merchant. The whole of the 
extremely interesting and valuable information 
contained in Mr. Morse’s ‘‘ Abstract” has been 
contributed by missionaries and consular 
officers. The varying values and names of the 
tael in different parts of the country, and the 
relative value of the copper cash, are all care- 
fully set out; and there is further a series of 
most important notes on the paper currencies 
of China, The article is one which should be 
carefully studied by travellers and by merchants, 
if they have sufficient energy to read it. 





FINE ART. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, 
La Reine Marie Antoinette. Par Pierre de 
Nolhac. (Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie.) 


Tue ill-fated Austrian Princess who for 
about a score of years was Queen of France 
has long been the subject of a cult. Joan 
of Are in the dim past, and the Stuarts more 
recently, are among the few whose romantic 
history has been received, pondered, enlarged 
upon, with something of a like interest. 

The present book—which is very readable, 
though not distinguished in regard to its 
text, and which is very engaging as to its 
illustrations—is, on the whole, the charming 
and necessary complement of a volume of 
Lord Ronald Gower’s which we reviewed in 
the AcaDEMY some years ago, and in which, 
along with the fullest account that is ever 
likely to be given of the many portraits of 
the Queen—portraits of chronicle, portraits 
of flattery, and portraits of caricature—there 
was interwoven, inevitably, much of her 
personal history. But Lord Ronald Gower, 
of course, treating his matter above all from 
the point of view of collector and curieur, 
did not aim to be exactly readable by 
the large public. M. de Nolhac, on the 
other hand, in the volume before us, has 
never forgotten the public for a moment, 
and has remembered perhaps most of all 
the public of boudoir and drawing-room. 
He has at the same time not neglected to 
derive from all available sources the infor- 
mation which he has popularised ; and on 








the reign of Marie Antoinette—if her brief 
social rule can be called precisely a ‘‘reign” 
—on the court and its fétes, on her in- 
timate life, and on Le Petit Trianon, he has 
written fully and authoritatively from manu- 
scripts, as well as from printed docu- 
ments and accepted volumes. And, like a 
good Frenchman in whose genial nature no 
desire is so prominent as /e désir de plaire, he 
has been at pains to gild his pills, and to 
sweeten or make piquant his potions. All 
is presented in a form in which we can 
receive it. 

The illustrations to the volume are 
sufficiently numerous, and are, speaking 
generally, worthy of the subject—many of 
them being executed with the skill and 
the variety of resource which Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon et Cie. are known to have 
at command. One incongruity, however, I 
shall permit myself to point out ; and that is 
the appearance, in the chapter on Le 
Petit Trianon, of ordinary photographs of 
garden and villa—mere views, one may say— 
closely following the charming and 
accurate reproductions of prints into which 
the gifted eighteenth century has thrown 
so much of the most agreeable of its art. 
These photographs—appearing where they 
do—are, to speak roundly, detestable. But 
there my reproaches end. One can have 
nothing but praise for the other illustrations 
—the book’s true ornaments—whether the 
richly coloured frontispiece, a bordered por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette (a facsimile of 
Janinet), or the reproduction of the ex- 
quisitely conceived portrait by Mme. Vigée 

ebrun of Yolande Gabrielle Marline de 
Polastron (that Duchess de Polignac who 
was so good and so pretty a young friend to 
many excellent gentlemen in need of the 
consolations of picturesque friendship and 
of remunerative place), or taat charming 
picture of a ‘serene bourgeoise,” Marie 
Antoinette as la belle fermiére ; or, to make 
an end where the end is not really reached, 
the portrait of the Queen with her children, 
and the elegant compositions, half history 
and half allegory, which we owe to the 
pencil of one of the finest, most precise, 
alert, and piquant draughtsmen of that 
time—Moreau le jeune. Only the first 
illustration is in colours; the rest are in 
black and white—charming themes for the 
most part, and presented with an unusual 
subtlety of gradation. 

No student of the epoch can deem him- 
self quite fully equipped if he does not make 
himself the possessor of this agreeable 
record of a famous woman, and of the period 
in which her lot was cast. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S EXCAVA- 
IONS IN PALESTINE. 
WE quote, from the! annual report of the 
general committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the following account by Mr. Petrie of 
his recent excavations on the site of Lachish :— 


‘* After lengthy delays, officially, I was able to 
begin excavation for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in the middle of April. Unfortunately, 
nothing was known of the history of pottery in 
Syria, and therefore nothing had been done in past 
surveys and explorations towards dating the various 
tells and khurbehs. It had been necessary, there- 





fore, on applying fora site, to trust to the identifi- 
cation by names; and there seemed little risk in 
expecting that Umm Likis and ’Ajlin would—one 
or other, if not both—prove to be Amorite towns, 
Lachish and Eglon. Some other ruins were 
included in the legal limit of area for the permission. 
Among them, most happily, was Tell Hesy. 

**So soon as I patos | and could examine our 
ground, I saw, from my Egyptian experience, that 
every site, except Tell Hesy, was of Roman age, 
and unimportant. At Umm Likis, three days’ 
work amply proved its late date ; and ’Ajlin was a 
still more trivial site. I therefore attacked Tell 
Hesy, a mound of house-ruins sixty feet high and 
about 200 feet square. All of one side had been 
washed away by the stream, thus affording a clear 
section from top to base. The generally early age 
of ‘it was evident, from nothing later than 
Greek pottery being found on the top of it, and 
from Phoenician ware (which is known in Egypt to 
date from 1100 s.c.), occurring at half to three- 
quarters of the height up the mound. It could not 
be doubted, therefore, that we had an Amorite and 
Jewish town to work on. My general results are as 
follows :— 

‘*'Topographically, this place and Tell Nejileh, 
six miles south, are the most valuable possessions 
in the low country, as they command the only 
springs and watercourse which exist in the whole 
district. From their positions, their early age, and 
their water-supply, it seems almost certain that 
they are the two Amorite cities of the low country, 
Lachish andEglon. The transference of the names 
in late times to settlements a few miles off is pro- 
bably due to the returning Jews not being strong 
enough to wrest these springs from the Bedawin 
sheep-masters. 

‘* Historically, this town began as an immensely 
strong fort, with a wall 28 feet thick, on a knoll 
close to the spring. This is certainly pre-Jewish, 
by the relative position of Phoenician pottery ; and 
approximately its age would be about 1500 z.c., 
agreeing well to the beginning of the Egyptian 
raids under TahutmesI. This fort, after repairs 
which still exist as solid brickwork over 20 feet high, 
fell into complete ruin. No more bricks were made ; 
rude houses of stones from the stream were all that 
were erected ; and for long years the alkali burner 
used the deserted hill, attracted by the water- 
supply to'wash his ashes with. This corresponds 
to the barbaric Hebrew period under the Judges. 
Then, again, the town was walled, Phoenician 
pottery begins to appear, and some good masonry— 
evidently the age of the early Jewish kings. 
Successive fortifications were built as the ruins rose 
higher and the older walls were destroyed ; 
Cypriote influence comes in, and later on Greek 
influence, from about 700 n.c. and onwards. The 
great ruin of the town was, about 600 n.c., that by 
Nebuchadnezzar; and some slight remains of 
Greek pottery, down to about 400 n.c., show the 
last stage of its history. Happily the indications 
can be interpreted by our literary records, other- 
wise we could have discovered little about a place 
in which not a single inscription or dated object 
has been found, 

‘* Architecturally, though little has come to light, 
it is of the greatest importance. In a building 
which is probably of Solomon’s age, or certainly 
within a century later, were four slabs, each bearing 
half a pilaster in relief. These pilasters have a 
quarter-round base, a very sloping shaft, and a 
volute at the top, projecting, without any separate 
capital or line across’ the _ shaft. The 
volute seems derived from a ram’s horn. We 
now see the early date and Asiatic nature of the 
Tonic style ; and we have some definite ground for 
the temple architecture. A special key to the age 
of masonry is in the methods of stone-dressing. 
The use of the ‘ claw-tool,’ more intelligibly called 
the ‘comb-pick,’ is distinctive of Greek work in 
Egypt, and it is known in early work in Greece. 
As now, on examining the stone-dressing of 
1000 n.c., and a gateway and steps of about 
750 n.c., there is not a trace of this tooling, it 
seems almost certain that it is as much of Greek 
age in Syriaasin Egypt. Hence we must attribute 
the whole of the known walls of the Haram area 
to Herod and later builders. The use of drafted 
masonry, With an irregular bump on the face, is 
fixed to as early as 750 n.c. by the gateway just 
named; and the use of flaked-dressing (as I may 
call it), is fixed to 1000 8.c. by the pilaster slabs, 
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agreeing with the work of the supposed Solomonic 
column by the Russian Church at Jerusalem. 

‘* Pottery is now pretty completely known, and 
we shall be able in future to date the ages of towns 
at a glance, as I can in Egypt. Without enter- 
ing on details, we may oo the Amorite by 
the very peculiar comb-streaking on the surface, 
wavy ledges for handles, and polished red-faced 
bowls, decorated by burnished cross-lines. These 
date from about 1500 to 1100 n.c., and deteriorate 
down to disappearance about 900. The Phoenician is 
thin hard black or brown ware ; bottles with long 
necks, elegant bowls, and white juglets with 
pointed bottoms. Beginning about 1100, it 
flourishes till about 800 n.c. It develops into 
the Cypriote bowls, with \V-handles, painted 
in bistre ladder patterns, which range from 
about 950 to 750 n.c. Due also to Phoenician 
influence seem to be the lamps from about 900 
to 750 3.c., formed by open bowls pinched in at the 
edge to form a wick-spout. These were succeeded 
in the time of Greek influence, from 750 z.c., by the 
same pinched type, but of Greek ware, and with a 
flat brim. The Greek influence is also seen in the 
massive bowls of drab pottery, like those of early 
Naukratis, and the huge loop-handles, such as 
belong to both Naukratis and Defenneh before 600 
z.c. Alli these approximate dates are solely derived 
from the levels of the walls and the thickness of the 
deposits; but they agree well with what is other- 
wise known. 

‘*As unfortunately the Turkish Government 
claims everything, all the perfect pottery has been 
taken by the officials, and the stone-work is left to 
be destroyed by the Bedawin. Casts, photographs, 
and potsherds (such as any visitor can pick u 
here) are all that may be brought to England. 
These will be exhibited this summer in London, 
probably along with my Egyptian collections of 
this season. 

“Tt is much to be hoped that some fresh 
explorer will come forward to take up this Syrian 
work, of which we have only been able to lay some 
of the foundations by the excavations of this 
spring. Much more has to be done before we can 
settle the historical problems which await solution 
in this land.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCULPTURED SLABS FROM MESOPOTAMIA FOUND 
IN EGYPT. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 22, 1890. 

In the current number of the Classical Review 
Mr. Budge draws attention to an article by M. 
Heuzey in the March number of the Revue 
Archéologique in which the French  savan 
describes a curious fragment of green schist 
covered with figures in a peculiar style of art 
and in low relief. Mr. Budge states that the 
British Museum possesses three other fragments 
of the same type, and conjectures that they were 
brought to t from Mesopotamia in the 
time of Amenophis III. Neither he nor M. 
Heuzey seems to know in what part of Egypt 
the fragments were discovered. 

Now in the winter of 1883 a similar fragment 
was offered to me for sale; and though my 
recollection of the scene sculptured upon it has 
become somewhat dim, I am inclined to think 
that the fragment was identical with that which 
has found its way into the Louvre. The frag- 
ment in question was discovered at Abydos, and 
formed the half of a larger slab. The other 
half I was assured had strange characters in- 
scribed upon it, but owing to a quarrel on the 

art of the finders was thrown into the Nile. 
am told that Tigran Pasha possesses another 
sculptured slap of the same kind. 
A. H. Sayce. 








EGYPTIAN JOTTINGS. 


Pror. MaspEro has in the press a first volume 

of ‘‘Récits d'Histoire Ancienne” for young 

peo le, and a second volume in progress, which 
e 


opes to have ready for publication early in 





October. These “‘ Récits,” which are confined 
to Egyptian and Assyrian subjects, will cer- 
tainly as interesting to most grown-up 
readers as to the children for whom they profess 
to. be written. M. Maspero’s catalogue of the 
Egyptian collection in the museum of Mar- 
seilles has been ready for publication for more 
than a year; but is held back by the municipal 
authorities of the city till the catalogue of 
Greek and Roman objects shall also be ready, 
much to the disappointment of specialists and 
the public. 


THE work of the French School of Archae- 
ology at Cairo progresses apace. It is the self- 
imposed law of this studious and learned body 
that each member of the school shall annually 
make a full and complete copy of some one 
monument of ancient Egypt, small or large, 
temple or tomb. In certain cases, where the 
task is too great for the limit of time, two or 
more years may be devoted to it. The school 
proposes this year to attack the multitudinous 
texts of the Great Temple of Edfi—a gigantic 
undertaking, and one which will surely give 
employment to more than one student for at 
least some years. In the meanwhile, M. Béné- 
dite has transcribed all the texts and copied all 
the bas-reliefs at Philae, and it is ho that his 
Mémoire may be ready for publication in 1892. 
M. Bouriant is progressing fast with Médinet 
Habit, where he has been at work for the last 
two years. The forthcoming numbers of the 
Mémoires of the school will contain, inter alia, 
the end of M. Ravaisse’s monograph on the 
old palace of the Fatimite Kaliphs at Cairo, 
some uaereet Coptic texts, and transcripts 
of several historic tombs at Thebes, including 
that of Queen Titi with illustrations in chromo- 
lithography. 

From Thebes there comes intelligence of the 
discovery this spring of a headless statue of 
Seti II. of heroic size and archaic style. It 
was found at a depth of two feet below the 
surface level of the mud deposit which covers 
the floor of the great Hypostyle Hall. Greeks 
and Europeans, meanwhile, are carrying on an 
extensive system of plunder at Ekhmim and 
other places. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will publish in October 
a new and revised edition of Mr. A. 8. Murray’s 
History of Greek Sculpture from the Earliest 
Times, in two volumes, with about 130 illus- 
trations. 


THE exhibition of the works submitted for 
the national art competition, 1890, by the 
Schools of Art throughout the kingdom will be 
opened to the public on Monday next, July 28, 
and will remain open until the end of August. 
The works will be on view in the Enamels 
Gallery of the South Kensington Museum. 


In the sale of ‘‘ Cuthbert Bede's” library, to 
take place on Friday next, is included a minia- 
ture of Mary Queen of Scots, which is attributed 
to Jehan de Court. It is painted on copper, 
and represents her in the dress of a French 
widow. A similar miniature was sold at the 
Blenheim sale in 1885. 


THE beautiful ‘“‘Ecce Homo” recently ac- 
quired by the National Gallery at the sale of 
the Perkins collection has now been placed on a 
screen in the great Venetian room. Originally 
catalogued—-with an ineptitude so eronmous as 
to be comical—as a Carlo Dolce, it was at the 
time of the sale recognised as being the work 
of a North Italian painter, practising circa 
1500, and as revealing clearly the influence of 
Antonello da Messina. The learned director of 
the gallery has now boldly, and without any note 





of interrogation, labelled his trowvaille as from 
the hand of Giovanni Bellini himself—an attri- 
bution, as it appears to us, insufficiently war- 
ranted by the technical characteristics of the 
picture. Now that a full opportunity is 
afforded for comparing the ‘‘ Christ” with the 
numerous exam ies of the same school and 
period containe’ in the national collection, 
there appears to be little doubt that it is a 
pcm example of the earlier and more 
earnest manner of Cima da Conegliano. The 
modelling—not precise or searching enough for 
Giambellino—resembles that of his gifted pupil, 
the parted lips being one of his especial char- 
acteristics, as may be noted in the great 
‘*‘Incredulity of St. Thomas” hard by. The 
treatment of the heavy wig-like masses of the 
hair, with its fine lines, is very similar to that 
of the Saviour’s parted locks in the larger 
work, while a certain want of flexibility in the 
muscles of the face is also a distinguishing 
mark of the master. More striking still is the 
coincidence that from the head of Christ issue 
in both instances single rays, disposed in three 
distinct and separate /uscicu/i—an arrangement, 
not found, so = as we are aware, in the works 
of Giovanni Bellini, and never common in 
Italian art. The peculiarly brilliant blue of 
the drapery is pandineded by that of the little 
‘*St. Jerome” from the Hamilton Palace col- 
lection, and approached by that of the ‘ Virgin 
and Child”’ on a neighbouring screen—both these 
panels being sufficiently representative examples 
of Cima. Comparisun has in these remarks 
been restricted to works in the National 
Gallery, as being most readily available for 
purposes of verification. The influence of 
Antonello—from whom Bellini himself borrowed 
so much—is, in the new acquisition, undeniable, 
and may account for a virility and an intensity 
of pathos not often reached even in the better 
productions of the sympathetic Bellinesque 
painter, to whom we would attribute it. 


THE first exhibition in connexion with the art 
classes held at the Athenaeum, Highbury New 
Park, took place on Friday and Saturday of 
last week. In the studies from the life in oils, 
mention should be made of the work of Miss 
Conder and Miss Bell as being good in tone 
and colour. There was also a good show of 
chalk heads from the life—those by the Misses 
Harris and Barber were particularly well drawn 
and modelled; and some fair specimens of 
drawings from the antique. Among the still-life 
studies in oil and water-colour, the work of the 
Misses M. and C. Harrison, Turner, and 
Andrade, was noticeable for the freshness of 
the colouring and clever composition. An 
interesting portion of the exhibition was the 
work of the Sketching Class—the interior of 
St. Bartholomew’s ; and also the many pretty 
bits of landscape work from the gardens of 
Fairseat, Highgate. The studio was tastefully 
decorated with flowers and plants, and with 
Turkish draperies lent by Mr. Warner, of 
Highbury. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Frangais was elected a member, 
in the section of painting, in the room of the 
late Robert-Fleury. M. Frangais— who is better 
known as a lithographer than as a painter— 
obtained nineteen votes in the final ballot, as 
against fifteen given for M. Jules Lefebvre 
and two for M. Detaille. 


THE portrait statue of Sancho el Fuerte, of 
Navarre, one of the victors at Las Navas de 
Tolosa (1212), which had been buried in the 
church of Roncesvalles since 1622, was dis- 
interred by the prior and canons on June 17. 
The statue was found almost perfect, in the 
spot indicated in the MS. of Huarte (preserved 
in the convent), an eye-witness of the hiding 
of the sculpture now brought to light. ° 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


THE performances of ‘‘As You Like It” at 
the Lyceum Theatre have been a great success, 
though they cannot be continued more than a 
week or two. It is recognised that, though here 
and there an individual interpretation may be 
weak, the Daly Company, as a whole, is not 
unqualified to grapple with the difficulties of a 
far more poetic Shaksperian work than the one 
with which the fame of their principal comedian 
has hitherto been so much associated. Mr. Drew 
is perhaps, the actor who, next to Miss Ada 
Rehan, may be said to have scored by his 
appearance in this latest Shaksperian revival ; 
and he has an advantage denied perhaps to 
Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis—his acting is 
versatile ; there is no uniformity in his presence. 
Curiosity, nevertheless, has not unnaturally 
centred in the assumption of Rosalind by Miss 
Ada Rehan. Let us say of this performance 
at once that even Mrs. Kendal’s greatest 
admirers — and we consider ourselves among 
them—have seen that in certain essential points 
the only great English actress of the day who, 
to our knowledge, has essayed Rosalind at all 
finds herself surpassed by the extraordinary 
vivacious comedian whom America has sent to 
us. But Rosalind was never reckoned among the 
capital success of our great English actress of 
emotional parts. The character lay, almost 
obviously, much more within the range of the 
American artist. And Miss Rehan has endowed 
it with a certain realism, a certain actualité. 
Her own remarkable personality—stamped as 
it is upon the major part of her assumptions 
—was never absent from her Rosalind. 
The performance accordingly was intensely 
womanly, and exceedingly humorous, full to 
the brim ofingenuity. But it was not intensely 
a: though sufficiently poetic it may indeed 

ave been for many people. We do not propose 
to follow it in detail. It is impressive, girlish, 
and apparently spontaneous from end to end; 
but nothing could be more tiresome than to 
dwell upon the small points which this latest 
a of the part works out in a manner 

eliberately different from that of her fore- 
runners. Intelligent as the actress is, the real, 
the substantial differences that divide her 
Rosalind from those that have gone before it 
are the differences which arise from her own 
potent personality. The Rosalind of ‘‘ Miss 
Faucit ”—which we had never the privilege of 
seeing—was, in all probability, a performance 
better suited, with all its admirable qualities, 
to another generation than to the playgoer of 
our day. By its very insistence upon the purely 
ideal side of the character—an insistence easily 
explained, again, by the personality of Lady 
Martin—its appeal must have been strongest 
to a generation which sought generally in its 
art relief from the pressure of the actual. Our 
own generation has few ideals, even when it 
witnesses an interpretation of Shakspere. 
Hence in part the curiosity of its acceptance of 
the realism of Mrs, Kendal—but a few years 
ago—and the enthusiasm of its acceptance of 
the very different realism of Miss Rehan to-day. 
For ourselves, we are not sure that we shall 
ever see quite the Rosalind of our dreams. 
The Katherine of our dreams—and something 
even better than that—is embodied by Miss 
Ada Rehan; and _ that is still perhaps the part 
by which we shall most wish to remember her. 

We are glad to know that Miss Eleanor 
Calhoun——who, considering that she has never 
failed upon the London stage, has been seen 
upon it far too little—is about to return to a 
metropolitan theatre of the first importance. 
Miss Sakon, after an absence in France, will 
almost immediately assume, at the Shaftesbu 
Theatre, the part of Vashti Dethic, whic 
has been played hitherto very strikingly by 
Miss Olga Brandon. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 
AMBROISE THoMAS’s ‘‘ Hamlet” was revived 
at Covent Garden on Monday evening. On the 
whole the performance was extremely good. 
Mr. Lassale (Hamlet) was flat at the commence- 
ment ; but in the Spectre scene, and in the one 
with the Queen, he acted and sang splendidly. 
Mme. Melba was particularly well suited with 


MaAsTER Max HAmsBourG gave a second 
pianoforte recital on Monday afternoon. He 
played two Bach Preludes and Fugues in a 
remarkably neat and intelligent manner. But 
the greatest success of the afternoon was his 
performance of the Haydn Variations in F 
minor; the tone was beautiful and the phrasing 
admirable. But the young pianist must unlearn 
his sensational tricks as soon as possible. Play- 





ing in public at present will only spoil him. 


herpart of Ophelia, and she was in excellent | He ought to be the Rubinstein of the future. 


voice. Inthe mad scene, the difficult and high 
florid passages came out with extraordinary 
clearness. Mlle. Richard was most successful ; 
her great declamatory power was shown in the 
scene with Hamlet. The staging was very 
effective. 
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THEATRES. 








AVENUE 


Every Evening, at9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alexander Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, Leston, ’ Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by "MISS CINDERELLA. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 

Every Evening, at9, © NERVES. 

Messrs. H. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, ihel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 

ed, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 


QourRt?T THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, egy a= Grossmith, Herbert Waring, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen esworth, Saunders, Farren, 
and Clulow; Mesdames Le t iére, Rosina Filippi, Tanner. 
Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, Edm Edmund 
Phelps, and John Wi Wood. 


RITERION THEATRE. 


THEATRE. 

















Lessee and Ma: r, Mr. CHartes WynpDHAM. 
This Evening, * 9.20, SO G AND RE a 
Messrs. les Wyndham, Geo. Giddens, W. Blakeley, 


and 8. Valentine ; Mesdames ow. “A. Victor, E. Leyshon, 


E. Vining, and Mary M 
DELICATE GROUND. 


Preceded, at 8.30, b’ 
At 8, Comedietta, THE WALL OF CHINA. 


AIETY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.20, A GOLD MINE 

Messrs. Nat Goodwin, William Farren, | Charles Glenny, 
iow Eversfield, Eric Thorne, and Fred Wood ; Mesdames 
Kate Forsyth, Je enny M’Nulty, and Carlotta Leclercq. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jonn Hare. 
Th_ Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF o~—wWy 
a John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, Brough, 
Dodsworth, and R Rg Mesdames "Websten F. 
aoe and Kate Ror 
Preced 


ed, at 8, by x OREAM FACES. 
Mr. _Mr. J. Fort Forbes Robertson and Miss Carlotta Addison. 


GLOBE THEATRE 


This aie. at8, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Miss Adelaide Moore, Juliet ; Mr. Otis Skinner, Romeo. 
Messrs. J. ee G. F. Black, J. F, Graham, E. Wilde, 
J. Phi eck H. Manley, 8. C. Henry, F. Wells, G. B. 
ae! {. Baker, E. Boddy, and Mark Quinton ; Mesdames 
May thero, Nellie Duncan, and Charles Calvert. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Mana 
Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY’S COMPANY ts) 
every evening, at 8.15 (precisely) in 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Miss Ada Rehan as Rosalind, Mr. Drew as Orlando, Mr. Lewis 
as —— and Mr, Clarke, Mr. Fisher, Miss Prince, Miss 


Irving, &c. 
PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Maneger Me Mr. ee SEDGER. 
7 Evening, at 8. 8 on 
essrs. en Coffin, ~ 9 Tapley, H. Ashley, 
Templer Saxe, Ww , James, Shale, “ph a and H. Monk- 
house; Mesdames Phy llis Broughton, Amadi, a Miss 
Camille D’Arville. 

ALL ABROAD. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by 
S HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Mai rt, E. 8. Witvarp. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, J —- 
Messrs. Willard, Royce Carleto Kerr, Be | Matthews, 
C. Fulton, H. Cane, > and tes mes Bessie 
den, A. Bowering, and ¢ 1 Olga } Brandon. 














1. 
COMEDIANS, 








Hatton, Gertrude Warden, A 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 


ay Evenin inp, at9, THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. Penl ley, Wm. Herbert, F. H. Fenton, M. 
Kinghorne, G. Belmore, and W. Lestocq ; Semen E. 
= 7 Chester, H. Leyton, and C. Graham: 

At 8 NEARLY SEVERED, 
a W. + aa and J. Nelson; Mesdames H. Leyton 
and M. _A. Giffard 


T° OL 2 


OLES THE ATR E. 
M Miss his a . ME.LN 
mo: Toots OTTE. 
mf Evening, at 9, a — Nilite 
by J. i. Darnley, entitled THE SO ICITOR. 


in three acts, 
THE BAILIFF. 














VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Fd ee Be cane, at 9 MISS TOMBOY. 
Thomas Thorne, Cyril Maude, Frank Gilmore, 
18 8. “Blythe, ae: Grove, Harbury, , and Fred. Thorne ; 
esdames ery, Hanbury, Co we and Sylvia Hodson. 
Preceded. od, at 8, by |MEADOW-SWEET. 





NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE hemmnennen 


48, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT 


See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 





Minimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 








PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 58 W 
Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macpona.p and F. B. Macponap. 
LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ky ———— Aa CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody 
of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection 
of a of Lag Dividends, and Coupons; and the Purchase and 
wd a ——~ Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 

issu 

— BIRKBECK ALMARACE, with full particulars, post-free, 
on application. RANCIS Rav senamentes Manager. 








To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 








eh PRESERVED ~ PROVISIONS, 





PpoOrreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 

system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
sad rapidly ¢ cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 Ib.), post- 
free, Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store > Street, Bedford Square, London, Ww c. 


Go Oo LD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
sive — Flexible — Durable — Ada: i 
Anti-corrosive r = = pare om : pting itself 














Price 6d. each; post-free, Yd, 
ALEXANDER €& & SHEPHEARD, 


2, Cuaxcery Last, Lonvon, 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 
On 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Upinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ON LY. 


Books produced at a fixed price for Printing, 
Paper, and Binding, and terms ‘arranged for 
Publishing. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
Fursivat Srreet, Horsory, and 27, Cuancery Lane, 
Lowboy. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the Jovunat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 

Crrrent Torics.—LEADING ARTICLES—RECENT 
Decistons—CasEs OF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy ReGistrars—So.icrrors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Onrprrs—GENERAL 
DENCE—Covnts—PARLIAMENT AND 
APPOINTMENTS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 


bestowed on I urnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


CorreEspon- 
LEGISLATION— 
OxntTUARY—SOCIETIES AND 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 


£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered front 
any da 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Viuers. 
OFFICE: 


by post, 28s., when 














27, CHANCERY LANE, Wc. 











Lancet— 
Medical 


“Pure and very - soluble.” 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


well.” 


—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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THE ACADEMY. 








[Jury 26, 1890.—No. 951. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., price 12s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY of the SCIENCE of 
POLITICS, AN INTRODUCTION to. By Sir FRED- 
ERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Edin., Corpus 
Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford; Author of ‘ Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Ethics,” “The Land Laws,” &c. Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


LEAVES of a LIFE. Being the 
Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. Eleventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, with 
Portrait, 3s. 6d. 














ENGLISH LYRICS. By Alfred Austin. 
Edited by WILLIAM WATSON, Author of ‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave, and other Poems.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of “The Europeans,” “‘ Daisy Miller,” 
** A London Life,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 3rd Edition. 1 vol., cr. Svo, 6s. 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER: a Romance. 
By ALFRED ST. JOHNSTON, Author of “Camping 
among Cannibals.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN’S 3s. 64. NOV ELS.—New Vols. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. By 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


WHEAT and TARES. By Sir Henry 


CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 


LOUISIANA; and That Lass 0’ 


LOWRIE’S By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





SIXPENNY EDITION. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Sixpenny Edition, Medium 8vo. A Reissue of this 
Popular Series, as under :— 


WESTWARD HO! [Jteady. | ALTON LOCKE. [ Oct. 
HYPATIA. (Aug. | TWO YEARS AGO, § [Nov. 
YEAST. [Sept. HEREWARD. (Dec, 





THE THEORY of LIGHT. By 
THOMAS PRESTON, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, 
University College, Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLOTS. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern Literature and History in the York- 
shire College of the Victoria University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No, 370, for AUGUST, contains— 
. THE TWO MR. PITTS. By Gotpwiy Situ. 
CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. II. My 
Musician. 
. SCOTT'S HEROINES. 
. THE WEST-BOUND EXPRESS. By Grorcr Framnonv. 
MODERN SCHOOL-BOOKS, By Artuvur Gaye. 
. AN OBSCURE SECT and its FOUNDER. 
PIRANESI. 
. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Ovienant. (Concluded.) 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST profusely Illustrated, price 6d bv post 8d., contains— 
1. PORTRAIT of an ITALIAN NOBLEMAN. After Monroy, 
THE GIFT of the SEA. Rupyaxrp Kipuine. 
HELIGOLAND. Water Armstronea. 
OVERLAND from INDIA. Sir D. Mackenzix Wautace, K.C.1LE. 


AN goewee RAMBLE down the UPPER THAMES. Recrxatp 
LUNT. 


THE ROMANCE of aGRANDE DAME. Mary Martnen. 
COWES CASTLE. Lady Farum Cuxnixouam. 
THE PROSPECTS of MIDDLE-CLASS EMIGRANTS. Howarp 
Hopekin. 
. AUGUST. A Decorated Page. Hrywoop Sumyen. 
10. THE. GLITTERING PLAIN; or, The Land of Living Men 
Chaps. XIII-XVIIL (To be continued.) Wituiam Mornis. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvon. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





Just Published. 


TRUTH with HONOUR. By C. R. 
COLERIDGE and BRAMSTON. Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Written in a crisp and spirited style, and has the great 
merit of not being too long.”— Scotsman. 
‘*A pleasantly written story of quiet English life.” 
Scottish Leader, 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By 


JOHN WATSON, Author of “Sylvan Folk,” ‘‘A Year in 
the Fields,” &c. Illustrated by G, E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“Ts written with real ability, as well as adequate know- 
ledge.” —Leeds ——- 

‘* Those who know the open air and the life of animated 
nature, will enjoy the skill with which Mr. Watson translates 
its aspects and its actions into literary expression. Those 
who dwell in cities will enjoy it, because the papers induce 
the illusion that one is in the country.”—Scotsman, 

“* Mr, Watson is a naturalist of high order, and gives his 
ideas to the reader in a most congenial style.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

** As an observer, pure and simple, and as a bright and 
pleasing recorder of observations, Mr. Watson can hold his 
own with anybody.”—Manchester Examiner, 

“* The illustrations by Mr. G. E. Lodge are admirable.” 

Perthshire Advertiser, 

“The best written and most valuable of Mr. Watson's 
books, Some portion of the mantle of Jefferies has fallen on 
his shoulders ; boundless enthusiasm for the lower animals, 
a happy knack of observing minor traits, and literary skill 
in describing them are marked characteristics of both 
authors.”—Academy, 


STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. — 


BY J. A. LEFROY, 


MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With 


Tilustration. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make 
her acquaintance,” —Spectator. 
“ The book is charming.”—Literary Churchman. 
“A most delightful story. Children will delight in this 
book, and their elders will be found reading it also. 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, : 


WINGS without FEATHERS. Fcap. 
8vo, 28. 6d. 

**One of the most entertaining little books that has ever 
come in our way. The hero of the story is a quite delightful 
child ; to read about he is almost incomparable.—Spectator. 

‘“‘A capital tale for children, by one who understands 
children.”—English Churchman. 

BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 


MAKERS of MULLING. By C. R. 
COLERIDGE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* A collection of pleasantly-told tales.”— Athenaeum. 
“ Merits the most cordial praise and welcome.”—Graphie. 


FACE of CARLYON. Crown 8vo, 

s. 6d. 

THE CONSTANT PRINCE. Crown 
vo, 2s. 6d. 

A PLUNGE into TROUBLED 
WATERS. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ANGELA: a Sketch. By Alice 
WEBER. 4to, ' roan wrapper, with Illustrations 
by T. Pym, 2s, 6d. 

‘** A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters with 

a skilful and delicate hand. ‘The book is a study, and 

certainly an interesting one.” —Spectator. 

‘* Ought to be one of the most popular books this season. 

Is thoroughly religious, without the least a of goody- 


goody about it. Full of both tender and humorous little 
touches,”— Church Review. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP CAT,” &c. 
LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘A bit of delightful reading.” —Scottish Leader. 
* Full of — interest.”—Manchester Guardian. 


‘** Lil,’ whose story is most charmingly told, by the author 
of ‘ Tip’Cat.’”—Graphie, asians 


TIP CAT. Cheap Edition, with Two 


Illustrations. By RANDOLFH CALDECOTT. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 
F “We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of 
Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine humour, pathos, 
and much observation of human, and es: — children’s 
nature, are displayed together with a delightf — 
Times. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. With Two 
Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 


‘*Her character is one of the most beautiful things we 
have lately met in fiction .....altogether genuine, refreshing 
and delightful.” —Scotsman. 


Lonpoy: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 
31 & 32, Beprorp Srreet, Srranp, W.C 














A NEW GRAND MONUMENTAL WORK. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, 


Edited by JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jun. 


Critical Editor, CHARLES C. PERKINS, Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute. 


4 vols., 4to, with more than 2,000 Illustrations ; a full 
Biographical Dictionary of the Painters of all times and schools, 
half-bound morocco, £5 5s. 

New York, 1888. 


&@> This book is an Encyclopedia of the Great Pictures 
of the World, containing special articles on all famous paint- 
ings under their own names; it is a guide to the entire 
literature of the art through its lists of authorities upon each 
topic, = has a superb collection of illustrations of its 
subject. 

An art critic writes on this work :—‘‘ My dear Mr. Quaritch, 
I like the Dictionary very much. The designs are c i 
and mostly, I fancy, very true, the designs of For are 
st delicate and graceful, and the scope of the work 
most liberal.”—A. C. 8. 





London: Bernarp Quaritcn, 15, Piccadilly. 





THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents ron AUGUST. 


THE DECAY of NONCONFORMITY. By Rev. R. Free, M A. 


THE MINOR ORDERS and OFFICES of the PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A 


THE LATE DEAN of MANCHESTER. By Amicus Amico. 


EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—IL. George Herbert (concluded). By 
W. H. Davenport Apams. 


EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC in the WESTERN CHURCH. 
By W. J. Birxsecs. 


THE HISTORICAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND.—I. Tewkesbury 
Abbey. (Illustrated.) By Rev. H. Haymay, D D 


A FEW _WORDS about PLANTIN and the PLANTIN-MORETUS 
MUSEUM. By Madame Dr Gory. 


“ VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND.”—Chapters III., 1V., V. By Esme Start 
“RUBY, V.C.”. By Amy Witsos. 
SOME CURIOUS FISHES. By Axprew Witson. 


SOME NOTES on the HISTORY of BOOKS for C ILDREN.— 
‘ Prior to the Invention of Printing. (Illustrated) y Cuarues 
ELSM. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—Chapter V , The Sun. (Iuustrated) B 
H. Ciements. 


“CHANGED LOTS; or, Nol Cares.”—Chapters III., 1V 
(Illustrated.) By Frances AgMstrone. 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN.—Chapter II., By Mrs. 
MoLesWortn. 


Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Biblical Questions ~ 
Reviews—* Useful Books” List. 


Grirritu Farran Oxepen & Wetsu, London. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. 351.—NOW READY. 
ContTENTS. 
I.—THE HADDINGTON MEMORIALS, 
11.—THE JOURNAL of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
1I1I.—PROGRESS in JAPAN. 
1V.—THE LIFE and WORKS of LAVOISIER. 
V.—THE ORIGIN of ALPHABETS. 
VI.—_MONTCHRESTIEN, the FIRST FRENCH ECONOMIST. 
VIL—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION in RUSSIA. 
VIII.—BIRDS in GREAT BRITAIN. 
IX.—CHARLES, PRINCE de LIGNE. 
X.—THE CAMPAIGN in the SUDAN. 
XI—THE HOUSE of COMMONS FOILED. 
London: Loremans, Green, & Co. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


= _ Coxtexts ror AUGUST. 
OUR HONE HOUSE SURGEON. By Joux H. Monoax. 
2. A PRACTICAL VIEW of NURSING. By Isa Stewart. 
MARCIA. Chaps. 29-32. By W. E. Norris. 
EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Ross. (To be concluded.) 
PIERRE LOTL By Malle. Braze ve Bury. 
OULD LORD KILCONNELL. By Hon. Emity Law ess. 
THE LEGEND of the BRIAR ROSE. 
HELIGOLAND in 1890. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. (Conclusion.) By Horace Hutcutnxsox 
&e. &e. &e. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Stree 








Third Edition, crown 8vo, MISE an 1s. 6d., tt -free. 
LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. ALLANSON 
PICTON, M.A., M.P. 
Coxtrents : Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.—The 
Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical Force.— 
The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—* Republicanism : 
Form and Substance.’ 








PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
OSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
3 with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and ‘‘ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Furnivau Street, Hoipory. 











Piintcd by ALEXANDER & SHFPHFARD, Leridale Tiinting Waks, Chancery Lane; Fubliskcd by HENKY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane W.C. 














